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TWICE A MONTH. 





A Page of SCHLING SPECIALTIES for 1931! | 


Last Minute Novelties and Recent Introductions! 





Do You Know This Secret? 


Green Peas, and plenty of them, 
from June to August—if you follow 
the simple directions. 


Plant this collection of 6 choice varieties all at once 
this Spring, just as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground—and they will mature in the order named— 
producing a steady procession of big, mouth-watering 
crops from about June 20th till late in August. 
The reason for this is evident. Peas must de- 
velop their roots in the cool weather and so are 
able to supply sufficient moisture to leaf, flower 
and pod as they rapidly multiply under the 
summer sun. On the other hand late planted 
peas are almost always a disappointment, as 
every experienced gardener knows. 





OFFER A 
Novelties of 1931—Absolutely New! 
A ons. 65 Value for $12.00 


Edelweiss Aster—Snow White—First of 
u new line of asters, very dwarf and flori- 
ferous—10- to 12-inch plants covered 
w.th snow white flowers resembling Alpine 
Kdelweiss. Perfect for bedding. Pkt. 75¢ 
Ageratum Mexicanum Nanum, Rosabella 
An exquisite new deep rose variety. 
Very dwarf, and with Ageratum Blue Cap 
below is unsurpassed for border planting. 
P 75¢ 
Ageratum Blue Cap—A decided improve- 
ment on Little Blue Star. Each little plant 
forms a compact dome of blue flowers. 
kt. 75¢ 
Arctotis Breviscapa Aurantiaca—Another 
lovely golden yellow daisy from Africa 
with purple center. Flowers very freely. 
Pkt. 50¢ 
Edelweiss Aster (Offer A) Aquilegia Crimson Star—A new Colum- 
bine with brilliant flowers of a dark, rich 
crimson, carried on long graceful stems Pkt. 75¢ 
Hardy Spring Flowering Aster, Subcaeruleus, Wartburg Star—Huge 
Daisy-like flowers of bright lavender-blue, 4 inches across, on 28-inch 
stems. Bloom in May and June. Extremely effective with white daisies 
and gaillardias in bed or vase. Pkt. 75¢ 
Orchid-flowered Dahlia—A very unusual star-shaped annual Dahlia in 
white, red, orange or canary yellow. Its long twisted petals, often 
with contrasting colors on front and back, make it a novelty of very 
distinctive effect. Pkt. 50¢ 
Nicotiana Affinis, Crimson Bedder—Deep 
crimson flowers borne freely on 15-inch 
plants. A splendid bedding plant. 
Pkt. 60c 


Gypsophila Pacifica—A new and very 
hardy Baby's Breath whose pink blos- 
soms form a wonderful contrast to G. 
Paniculata, the white variety. Unexcelled 
for flower arrangements. Pkt. 75¢ 
Eryngium Amethystinum—A charming 
perennial whose bright steel blue flower 
heads may be picked and dried for a 
winter bouquet, Also very effective in the 
border Pkt. 50¢ 
Pentstemon Spectabilis, Blue—An abun- 
dance of bell-shaped flowers of richest 
Nicotiana, Crimson Bedder blue carried on 4 to 5 ft. spikes. A 
(Offer A) beautiful rarity Pkt. 35¢ 
Lychnis, Forresti Hybrids—Very decora- 
tive for the rock garden. Long showy pan- 
icles in charming shades of crimson, car- 
mine, pink and white. April to May. 
Pkt. 75¢ 








Giant Scabiosa, 


usual in form ar 


mon-rose. Delightful fragrance. Pkt. 50¢ 


Papaver Nudica 
and worthy rival 


Pink. Delicate rose color. Pkt. 75¢ 


Double Heliops 
much improved 

of brilliant go 
plants often 3 to 


Ursinia Anethoides, New Hybrids, Jewels 


of the Veldi—A 
South Africa wit 


and very double variety 


Loveliness—Very un- 
1d color, a delicate gal- 


ule Delicatum—A new 
to the famous Coonara 


is, Golden Yellow—A 


Iden yellow, borne on 
4 ft. high Pkt. 35¢ 


delightful stranger from 
h flower petals of a rich 





orange contrasting with a center varying 
from ruby red to dark purple, spangled ODahlia-flowered Zinnia, 


with jewel-like 
September. 





Ursinia Anethoides, New Maggie Mott. Rich deep 


Hybrids, Jewels 
(Offer 


gold. All Double—A brand-new California triumph! 
Produces 100% of fully double blossoms. Pkt. 35¢ 


Ursinia Anethoides, African Orange Daisy—Bri!liant 


orange flowers, 
borne on long, w 


Dahlia-flowered Zi 


of a pure golden 





dots. Blooms June to Golden Dawn (Offer A) 
kt. 50¢ 
Petunia Hybrida Grandiflora, Queen of 
the Market—A magnificent new Petunia 
of the most vivid scarlet. Flowers 3% 
in. across, petals slightly waved. A pro- 
fuse bloomer and wonderful in_ bed or 
window box Pkt. 75¢ 
Petunia Hybrida Nana, White Cloud—A 
grand new dwarf hybrid. Large pure white 
flowers borne on stiff stems. 1 ft. tall. 
Pkt. 75¢ 
Petunia Hybrida Nana, Cockatoo—Very 
dwarf and compact (8 in. tall). Flower 
petals deep velvet violet, tipped with white, 
Very striking in bed or rockery. Pkt. 50¢ 


Gem—A profuse, all sea- 
son bloomer with even 
larger flowers than the 
great English favorite, 


of the Velct javender in color 
A) Pkt. $1.50 
African Orange Mari- 


I enclose $ 
two inches across, deep purple tone, 


iry stems. Pkt. 25¢ 
innia, Golden Dawn— Enormous blooms s 
yellow. Very striking. Pkt. 50¢ on 


Max Schling’ IN Seedsmen, Inc. 


Madison Ave. near 58th St. 


mer [_] Offer 





OFFER B 


Schling’s “Get Acquainted” 
Collection 


a $3.25 Value for $1.00 


Schling’s American Beauty Aster—Gigantic flowers, 7 
inches across, 3 ft. stems, same color as American 
Beauty Rose. Pkt. 35¢ 
Schling’s New Orange Glory Calendula—Golden orange 
perfect form. Very double. Pkt. 25¢ 
Schling’s New Annual Double Fringed Hybrid Chrys- 
anthemum—In a charming color range, very attractive 


in both garden and vase. Pkt. {5e 
Schling’s Semi-double Crested Cosmos—Of giant size 
with double rosette-like center. Pkt. 25¢ 


Schling’s New Hybrid California Poppies—Lovely new 
shades of pink, scarlet, chrome, copper red, claret, pur- 
pie, etc. Pkt. 25¢ 
Schling’s New Giant Hyacinth Flowered Larkspur— 
Excels all others in length of stems, size of flower 
spikes and general vigor. Pkt. 35¢ 
Schling’s New French Marigolds—Glorious—Rich vel- 
m4 brown, blotched on brilliant velvety scarlet. A 

Pkt. 75¢ 
Schling’ s New Erysimum, Orange Beauty—Pale orange- 
yellow, wallflower-like spikes. Delightfully fragrant. 

Pkt. 25¢ 
Schling’s New Giant Early Flowering Pansy—World 
Record—F lowers of immense size on long . -% In 
bloom from March to December t. 25¢ 
Schling’s New Marvelous Dahlia-flowered Zienlo~ Pres 


Aristocrats. Flowers 6 to 7 inches, like huge dahlias. 
Pkt. 4 


Oc 
“Indian 


Summer’”’ 


Latest and Loveliest 
of Schling’s New 
Supergiant Snap- 

dragons 


Marvelous not only for size, 
though its flower spikes rival 
the gladioli in height and 
vigor—but also for its color, 
a rich velvety copper red 
hitherto unknown in = snap- 
dragons and _ indescribably 
beautiful—no other snap- 
dragon remotely approaches 
it—a ‘‘First Prize’’ winner 
whenever exhibited 


1 pkt. $1.00 6 pkts. $5.00 


Snapdragon Indian 
Summer 


OFFER F 
Glorious Gladioli 
100 for $3.50 


Choicest Mixture—Including 
all the latest and most 
beautiful varieties such as 
the lovely Primulinus or 
Orchid Gladioli, running a 
gamut of subtle pastel 
shades from ivory yetlow to 
an iridescent bronze such 
as mark the finest nastur- 
tium collections. Start plant- 
ing April 25th and every 
3 weeks thereafter to July 
15th and enjoy a long pro- 
cessional of beautiful bloom. 

$7.00 Value for only 
Gladioli $3.50 or 50 Bulbs for $2.00. 
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Schling’s 


Schling’s Pedigree Extra-Early, 2% feet. 
grown; large, well-filled pods. 


delicious flavor. 

Sutton’s Excelsior, 1% feet. The most 
medium-early wrinkled Pea; very sweet. 
very sweet. 

of the finest quality. 


tender Peas of finest quality. 


for postage. 


b a “Long Season” Pea Collection 


Gradus or Prosperity, 3 feet. An early fine wrinkled Pea of 


Dwarf Champion, 2% feet. An enormous cropper. 
improved Telephone, 5 feet. Enormous pods, filled with Peas 
Heroine, 4 feet. Pods are large, deep green, 
+ t—' Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 3 Ibs. 


zt 2 i Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 6 Ibs. i 
zt 3— 2 Ibs. each of all 6 varieties, 12 Ibs. i 





For once—all the green Peas you want if you buy this collec- 
tion. Delivered free within 300 miles. Beyond, add Se per tb. 








New York City. 


Send me Green Peas O Offer AD) Offer BD Indian Sum- 
_] Offer 1 Sowrite Seed Sower 
Dando Killrite (] “Book for Garden Lovers” oO 


OFFER G 


Twelve 
Prize Dahlias! 


At the amazing 
price of 


$5.00 


gives you the greatest value ever 
offered on any dahlia collection. 
Regular catalog prices total $21.75 


By a special arrangement we are able to Dahlias 


offer a limited number of this choice 
Dahlia eollection, consisting of 12 ex- 
hibition Dahlias in 12 named varieties, 
at a truly remarkable price concession 
They are all exhibition varieties that 
will be the pride of your garden for 
years to come. 


OFFER H 
Montbretias 


whose flower clusters, in exquisite 
pastel shades ranging from pale yel- 
low to deep orange, hung like golden 
stars on long, slender, wiry stems, 
have all the airy grace of the orchid 
Odontoglossum. Plant the bulbs in 
April and May, 3 inches deep and 
enjoy them all season. Easily grown. 


25 Bulbs for.... 
_— " 





1000 ** ‘ 


OFFER I 
Giant French 
Poppy Anemones 


Marvelous poppy-like flowers in won- 
derful color combinations. Blues with 
white bases; Pinks with blue bases. 
Cream and apricot shades in endless 
profusion. Truly a gem of the first 
water! Plant bulbs in May, 3 Mches 
deep. 


BP TRO DR eevcsrvercccsincerccsasionienes $3.00 


Giant French Poppy Anemones 












Sows Seeds 


Enables the amateur to sow all fine seeds, such as in the 
with the skill of the professional, Saves time, labor and seeds........$ 


Book for Garden Lovers—a guide to better 
gardens. 35c a copy. Free with orders. 


At last! 


DANDO KILLRITE 


No stooping—no grubbing! De 
stroys dandelions, poison ivy, and 
all other noxious weeds easily 
and quickly by depositing a 
small quantity of the Killrite 
chemical at the heart of each 
plant. Absolutely harmless to 
all animal life, hands and 
clothing. 

Dando Killrite $5.00 each 
Kiilrite Filler....60¢ a can 


a ee 















Perfect Weed Killer! 
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Unusual and Rare Plants 
DIANTHUS “BEATRIX” i 


Here is a hardy perennial of the rarest merit, deserving of a place in every C 
garden large or small. The dense clustering habit of the individual blooms, © 
which are very double and about one and one-quarter inches in diameter, sug- 
gests the use of this new and almost ever-blooming Dianthus as a bedder to 
replace pink Sweet William. The plants are of compact growth and extremely 
hardy. The foliage is dark green and the flowers which bloom in veritable masses 
are very fragrant and of a light salmon pink color. It blossoms in May and June, 
again in early August, and intermittently thereafter. Plants in 3% inch pots 50c 
each; $4.00 for 12; $30.00 for 100. 





CALIFORNIA SUNBEAM FLOWER 


Diplacus Glutinosus 


This plant, a native of California, represents one of the finest horticultural “dis- 
coveries” for some time. An ideal bedding plant with deep green glossy foliage and 


soft buff orange flowers. Plants in 3-inch pots 75c each; $7.50 for 12; $50.00 


for 100. 





AZALEA — LOUISA HUNNEWELL 


A gorgeous new hybrid, awarded a gold medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. This variety bears large clusters of golden yellow flowers. No collection 
is complete without this super fine hybrid. Extra fine stock, well budded, 18 inches 


to 20 inches B. & B. (delivery April 1st). $5.00 each; $55.00 for 12. 


We issue the most complete seed catalog in America; copy free on request. 


85 State Street 


Boston, Mass. 


WA < 



























Dianthus Beatrix 











Nurseries 


Lexington, Mass. 























Phlox Kelseyi 


New or 
Noteworthy 
Plants 


Including Colorado Mountain 
Flowers and Miniature Shrubs 
for the Rock Garden, Lovelier 
(Own-root) Lilacs, and New 
Introductions in Iris and 


Hardy Phlox. 
Catalogue Mailed Free 
D. M. ANDREWS 


ROCKMONT NURSERY 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
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Horticultural News-Letter 
Differences Between Heather and Heath 
Royal-Purple as a Rose Color 
Schaueria Flavicoma 

Front Cover Illustration 
Hippeastrums for House Culture 
How to Grow Camellias . 

Sowing Seeds Indoors . 

A Silver Medal Estate Near Boston 
Propagating New Plants at Bell, Md. 
Library Accessions in Boston 


Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener . . 


The Early Care of Lawns 
Pruning in Relation to Plant Habit 
A Rock Garden Pachystima 
Anagallis as Garden Annuals 

The Lady Duncan Rose 
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BULBS 


American Gardens 
By JOHN C. WISTER 


As President of the American Iris Society, 
Secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society, and leading spirit in every 
important floricultural activity, Mr. Wister 


| has long been considered a foremost 
| authority on plant information. 


Out of his vast experience, Mr. Wister has 
written a book telling all that anyone 
would wish to know about “Bulbs for 


| American Gardens.” 


For the beginner he gives detailed descrip- 
tions of the more easily obtained bulbs 
and careful directions for planting, culti- 
vation, lifting, dividing, resetting, etc., 
with drawings and over fifty splendid 
photographs. 


Those interested in garden history will find 
detailed reviews of the discovery and cul- 
tivation of various bulbs, and accounts of 
the work of many botanists and plant 
breeders. 


For the novice, the student and the ad- 
vanced gardener there is much that is new 
and important concerning bulbs in formal 
and informal gardens, in rock gardens and 
finally the naturalization of bulbs in 
meadows and woods. 

We believe this to be the largest, most 
complete and most practical book on bulbs 
ever published in this country. 


Over 70 Illustrations 


$6.50 


THE STRATFORD CO. 
Publishers 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 




















check with order. 


nursery in America. 























white to orange, April to July—a wond’rous series of blossoms. 
La Bars’ broad-leafed evergreens call for no maintenance expense. Cold will not kill them. 
They blend with all forms of architecture. Our nursery-grown stock conserves native forests. 
Price for this superior collection only $25, packed f.o.b. Stroudsburg. Please send 


Each plant marked and guaranteed true to name. We have the largest Rhododendron 


Visitors welcome to nursery. Write for full jist of shrubs in this offer. 


La Bars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


Box B, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Bring the Glory 
of the Hills to 


Your Home 


Nothing is more beautiful than the glo- 
rious spring blooms of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas—modest white, soft orchid 
pink to orange yellows. Our. nursery- 
grown native Rhododendrons can come 
to you at very reasonable prices. Catalog 
on request. 

Special offer for $25 includes 12 plants, 1 
to 3 feet high, 10 different, enough to cover 
25 to 40 sq. ft. The blooms are from 
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GREENHOUSES 







Tn 


CUSTOM- DESIGNED 





your every need 


bien graceful designs of King Green- 

houses make them artistically 
adaptable to very nearly every set of 
conditions. ... Are you interested in a 
conservatory with floods of healthful 
sunlight, joined to your home? Or in 
a sizeable greenhouse devoted strictly 
to growing duties? There’s an attractive, 
serviceable, economical King Green- 
house to meet your requirements. .. . 
Let us send you illustrated particulars. 


KiInG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Scranton, Pa. Toledo, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Does LAUREL Twinkle 
in YOUR June Garden? 


We think of Kalmia latifolia as the 
twinkling rosy-white maiden of 
our woods. The outstanding beauty 
of this hardy evergreen shrub causes 
us to grow it by the acre. Our acre- 
age this year is larger, holding bet- 
ter looking plants than ever before. 


We can offer 
Each 10 


12 to 15-inch clumps $1.20 $10.00 
15 to 18-inch clumps 1.60 15.00 
18 to 24-inch clumps 2.50 22.50 


For May Bloom Plant: — 





. 


WAR! 


an 
Rhododendron carolinianum Azalea calendulacea IN ¢ 
We consider this the most beauti- The most gorgeous of all Spring a V1 
ful. Rosy-pink flowers in good-sized bloomers. Orange-yellow to flame red A ¥ 4 Ay 
clusters. and no two exactly alike. a 
Each 10 


Each 10 
9 to 12-in. clumps $2.00 $17.50 
1 1% feet $2.50 $20.00 
12 to 15-in. clumps 2.75 25.00) * to 1% feet $ $ 
15to18-in. clumps 3.25 30.00 | 1%2to2 feet 3.00 25.00 
18 to 24-in. clumps 4.00 37.50 | 2 to 2% feet 3.60 33.00 





NOTE: All of above are dug with ball of earth, securely 
burlapped and packed for shipment to any distance. 
Special quotations on 100 lots of any size on request. 


Catalog Tells of Other Gems 


If it’s a worth-while hardy native plant, bulb or 
shrub, you may be reasonably sure that we offer it. 
Ask for this outstanding advocate of naturalistic 


gardening today. &\ 
GILLETT’S rower’rarm 


8 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 































Hemlock 


An exceptionally good 
evergreen for re-forestry 
work, for screens, and for 
windbreaks. It is a diffi- 
cult tree to propagate, and 
losses in the seed-bed 
usually are heavy. We 
have, however, been excep- 
tionally fortunate during 
the past two seasons, and 
now offer a real bargain 
to those who place early 
orders. These trees were 
raised in nursery from 
American seed. 


4 to 6 in., once transplanted, $80 per 1000 











(100) (1000) 
8 to 10 in. $30.00 $250.00 
10 to 12 in. 45.00 400.00 


Also a fine block of large specimens 
Write for prices 


Kelsey's Short Guide to Nursery Products 


presents an extensive list of Evergreens, shade trees and flowering 
shrubs. Many pictures in natural colors are shown. We shall be 
pleased to receive your request for a copy. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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New York, N. Y. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








BROOKLINE, MASS. Est. 1886 
F. E. Palmer 


florist 
We Telegraph Flowers 


Daily deliveries to principal colleges and 
hospitals of Greater Boston. 











GARDEN LECTURE 
“DAFFODILS—OLD and NEW” 
by MRS. F. STUART FOOTE, F.R.H.S. 


Imported hand-colored slides of Minia- 
ture and NEWEST ENGLISH 


varieties. 


516 College Ave., S. E.; Grand Rapid, Mich. 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














ORCHIDS 


Species and Hybrids in great variety. We 
Solicit your orders. Write for special lists. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers 


SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 





GARDEN LECTURES by Mrs. Preston 
Rice of The Oabin Gardens, Kent Hills, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. ‘‘The Spring Gar- 
den Prolonged,” “The Hardy Garden in 
Continuous Bloom.” Each illustrated by 
100 autochrome lantern slides (Direct 
True Color). “Irises and Peonies for Gar- 
den Value,” with or without slides. Further 
information sent on request. 
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Entrance to the Rock Garden of Mrs. Homer Ladd, of Barre, Vermont, designed and 
planted by Mitchell Farm Nurseries. Planted fall of 1928. Snapshot taken following 
Spring. The total planting in this garden was over 2300 plants, yet the following 
Spring less than one dozen plants were required for replacements. Our plants live 
when given a chance. 


THE ROCK GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
of 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Lists 125 Varieties of Real Rock Plants 


Arenaria caespitosa 

Artemisia glacialis 

Dianthus grisebachii 

Leontopodium alpinum (Edelweiss) 


Above 35 ects. each, 3 alike 90 cts. 


Arabis alpina 
Campanula carpatica 
Cerastium biebersteini 
Dianthus arenarius 

Above 25 ets. each, 3 alike 60 ets. 


Our Free Catalog lists a full line of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Roses, Perennials, Small Fruit Plants and Orchard Trees. 


MITCHELL’S NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont, Dept. H 


5% Discount on all Cash Orders received before April 10 
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NOVELTY 
ENGLISH 


CARNATIONS 
° 


ZORRO—This variety is the favorite 
of Queen Mary. Color, light heliotrope, 
flushed pink at base of petal, with the 
whole flower overlaid with a French 
gray finish. Very free flowering and 4 
splendid grower. 

CORAL GLOW—A marvelous com- 
bination of terra-cotta flushed bronze, 
producing a decided oriental effect 
under artificial light. On account of its 
distinctiveness and exquisite color, it 
should be found very popular. 

LADY HINDLIP—A lovely flower of 
blush white ground penciled carmine 
red. The flower is an aristocrat with 
its clear cut smooth-edged petals, and 
high full centers, giving it a most 
beautiful appearance. 


$5 per dozen; $35 per hundred 


° 
CARNATION PLANTS 


2%%-inch pots 
LADDIE and RED LADDIE, our own 
propagation, and in wonderful condi- 
tion. You must get the early propaga- 
tions to have good results with these 





varieties. Also MAINE SUNSHINE, 
| yellow; PRINCESS DAGMAR, crim- 
| son; MATCHLESS, white: ROYAL, 
purple. 


$4 per dozen; $25 per hundred 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
° 

Send for Your Free Copy of 

Totty’s New 1931 Catalogue 
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i, > oe el ie itl Dil Dial il Dies or ee ee >_> own 
f ‘ 
Late March Work 

M 4) 
> f 
y CCLEAN up the garden and burn all refuse left from last year. { 





By doing this early, the chances of loss from plant diseases <\ 
will be decreased and great numbers of hibernating insects will be f 


destroyed. Do not forget the corners; usually more insects will be ) 
found there than elsewhere. 4) 
Although early flowering bulbs may be uncovered gradually nN 

now, most perennial borders and rose beds should be left covered ; 
until the turn of the month. When uncovering the beds, do the j 
work preferably on a dull cloudy day. “, 

iM 

Prune rose bushes according to their uses: those pruned hard 

will give the largest blooms on long cutting stems; roses pruned ‘h 
lightly bloom more freely. In general, cut away two-thirds / 
the length of each cane with hybrid teas and hybrid perpetuals. 4) 
All dead wood, of course, must be cut out at the bottom. i) 
Cherries and plums should be grafted earlier than apples or ) 

) pears, often by the middle of March. It is best to use liquid r\) 
j grafting wax when the weather is cold. If hard wax is used, “\ 
‘ grease the hands with butter or lard. uN 
; 4) 

; Prune Clematis paniculata back very hard to old wood. While i 
» the vine is off the trellis, make any repairs that the trellis may " 
§ need and paint it. The peegee and snowhill hydrangeas should *) 
) be pruned to within two or four eyes of the old wood. ‘ 
V Most large tubbed plants do not need to be repotted each year h 
) if they are given a stimulant. Scrape away the top layer of spent A) 
soil and replace it with a rich compost. ‘hy 

1M 

Sow sweet peas as soon as the ground can be worked. If the ri 
trench was not prepared last Fall, dig deeply now, working in “ly 
well rotted manure in the lower depths. N. 

1) 

‘ Toward the end of the month spray fruit trees and orna- , 
mentals with one of the oil mixtures before the buds begin to 
swell, for the control of San Jose scale. i" 

i) 


y 
. 











Insures You 
Against 
Garden Insects 






Gardens never lose their charm when 

sprayed with Red Arrow—the premier 

general insecticide. Will not burn, 

stain or injure the most delicate flower 

or tender leaf. 

Non-poisonous—absolutely harmless 
to child or pet. 


z= RED ARROW 
INSECT SPRAY 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


effectively controls both chewing and 
sucking insects affecting flowers, shrub- 
bery, trees, fruits and vegetables. 

RED ARROW is convenient and pleasant 
to use. No disagreeable odors or danger- 
ous fumes. Dilutes readily in cold water; 


spreads evenly; remains in solution with- 
out agitation; never clogs nozzles; does 
not lessen soil fertility. 


RED ARROW is sold by progressive deal- 


ers in seed and horticultural supplies. 
Trial size, 35 cts. makes 30 quarts of 
finished spray material; % pint $1.00, 
makes 34 gallons; ™% pint $1.75, makes 
68 gallons; quart $6.00, makes 275 gal- 


lons; gallon $20.00, makes 1,100 gallons. 
Sent postpaid if your dealer cannot supply. 
— write for litera 


FREE ture concerning this 


remarkable insecticide. 

McCORMICK & CO. 
Inc. 

819 McCormick Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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TAXUS CANADENSIS STRICTA 


—The new Dwarf Yew for edging hedges, may be seen in our exhibit at the Spring flower show of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


In addition you will see, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Flowering Crab- 


apples, Hemlocks and other evergreens—many varieties of flowering shrubs, roses, perennials and rock plants. 


This exhibit is really only a brief synopsis of the complete variety of hardy nursery stock which we grow. 


Our catalog ‘‘Better Gardens for 1931’’ describes our full line. 
It will be sent free east of the Mississippi and north of the Potomac (the territory we can best serve) 


request. 
—elsewhere upon receipt of fifty cents. 


We will gladly send you a copy upon 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorporated, as previously announced, is a consolidation of the Bay State 
Nurseries, North Abington, Mass., and Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, Mass. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


MAIN OFFICE: 855 ADAMS STREET 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and show grounds will be maintained at Framingham as well as North Abington, as in the past. 
Correspondence, orders or inquiries may be directed to either office as you prefer. 








Gardens never lose their charm 


Where lilies bloom, these “aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction 
so much sought in the perennial garden. 

Our thirty-five years experience in the growing of Hardy Lilies ensures 
your success. Five pages of our 1931 Garden Book are devoted to Hardy 
Lilies and we give a special three-page sheet of cultural directions with 
each order. Here is a selection of 


Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 
that will produce flowers from June until Autumn 


COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION $750 
(Six of each) (Three of Each) 


$] 


EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
—Orange —Pink and White —Apricot 
L. elegans L. longiflorum L. auratum 
—Red —White —Gold-banded 
L. croceum L. superbum L. speciesum 
—Buff —Orange yellow — 


UR Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Ferns and 
Wildflowers, besides a large assortment of the choicest Hardy 
Perennials. Now is the time to order for Spring planting. Send for 
our Gerden Book. It is FREE. Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 





| LOOMING freely in 
Spring, and again in 











COHIS NEW HARDY VIOLET 
THRIVES IN ROCK-GARDENS 


Autumn, Viola odor- 
ata Rosina, is a valued addi- 
tion to rock garden plants. 
The color combines shades of 
pink and old rose; the fra- 
grance equals that of the 
finest greenhouse varieties. 
Rosina has received the Lon- 
don and New York awards of 
Merit. Field-grown plants 50 
cts. each, $5 per dozen. 





Anthemis 
Perry's Variety 
From early June to late Summer this 
new Anthemis is covered with golden 
yellow flowers, three inches or more 
across. For cutting and in the gar- 


President Hoover 


Gaillardia 


This new-comer has been carefully 
tested and is highly commended. 
Flowers are deep coppery-scarlet, 
larger than those of the more fa- 
miliar varieties, and produced freely. 
A desirable novelty. Field-grown 
plants 50 cts. each, $5 per dozen. 


Bristol's Catalogue for 1931 


carries a distinctive list of Hardy Plants, Roses, rare shrubs, and Evergreens 
for home grounds, outdoor living rooms, and rock gardens. A copy will be 
mailed on request to all interested gardeners. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


den it has distinct value. Field- 
grown plants 50 cts. each, $5 per 
dozen. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Garden Contest Winners 


WARDS in the national yard and garden contest for 1930 
have just been announced by the board of judges. In the 
amateur division, the first prize was awarded to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gus Ehrenberg and their sons of Spokane, Wash. The Ehren- 
berg garden is striking proof that beautiful home grounds 
can be developed on the average sized city place. The lot has 
but a 50-foot frontage. All the planting and gardening is 
done by the family. 

In class two, which permitted the hiring of manual labor, 
Mrs. Augusta McElroy of Erie, Pa., was awarded the first 
prize. The charming estate known as ‘“‘Knox Knoll,’ owned 
by Henry D. Knox of East Aurora, N. Y., took first place in 
class three (expert skill employed). 

All competing gardens were first prize winners in local 
contests and were sponsored by responsible organizations such 
as garden clubs, men’s civic clubs and newspapers. Competi- 
tion was based on photographic exhibits sent to headquarters 
at Davenport, Iowa. The judges were Alfred C. Hottes, C. E. 
Cary and W. T. Waterman. 


City Gardens Club Exhibition 


The City Gardens Club of New York held its annual ex- 
hibition at the Art Center, January 29-February 7, 1931. 
This year it was an exhibition of indoor Winter gardening to 
illustrate the various effects which can be made with house 
plants which have proved best able to withstand the severe 
conditions of the steam-heated homes of today. Thirty dif- 
ferent varieties of foliage plants, several very interesting and 
amusing cacti and the usual hardy flowering plants were used 
in various arrangements in the sun parlor, the studio dining- 
room and the conservatory and in window boxes with south- 
ern and northern exposures. The sun parlor walls were uti- 
lized to show the pHotographs entered in the competition of 
garden photographs for the club members, and the prize win- 
ners to whom the City Gardens Club Bronze Medal, designed 
by Herbert Adams, was awarded. 


Horticultural Society of New York 


Because of the International Flower Show, March 16-21, 
the March monthly meeting of the Horticultural Society of 
New York will be held on the fourth Wednesday, the 25th, 
instead of the 18th, as automatically scheduled. At this meet- 
ing Mrs. Samuel Seabury and Mrs. Henry S. Putnam will 
speak before our members on ‘‘Seed Catalogues.’ 


Elements Required in the Soil 

House plants will begin to make active growth in March 
and will then be ready for special nourishment, according to 
a bulletin issued by Dr. F. T. McLean of the New York 
Botanical Garden. A teaspoon or a tablespoonful of a com- 
plete chemical fertilizer, depending on its strength, dissolved 
in water, is recommended. The plant will usually respond 


quickly, and become rich and bright in color, grow faster, 
often flower. In addition to the necessaries of carbon, oxygen 
and hydrogen which plants are constantly obtaining in water 
and the air, other elements in the soil are necessary. 

Nitrogen will make plants grow faster. Phosphate is an 
essential. Potash, also, is necessary to the strength of the 
stem, contributing to the sturdiness of the plant. Fat plants, 
soft and lushy looking, that don’t bloom, are usually caused 
by an over-balanced amount of nitrogen in the soil. When 
the plants are too thin, there is some lack of nourishment. 
Nitrogen is the obvious cure. Nitrogen, however, is evanescent. 
It doesn’t stay long in the soil. 

Lime or calcium, sulphur, and magnesium are sometimes 
lacking in the soil. When the earth in a flower-pot gets green 
on top, gardeners call the soil sour. This condition is caused 
by lack of calcium. Too much lime, however, over-sweetens 
the soil. Plants require a weakly acid soil for their best 
growth. If one lives in the city, sulphur is usually freely sup- 
plied sun-room plants by the nearness of industrial plants 
and soft coal. Epsom and Rochelle salts in not too strong 
solution will correct a condition which is due to lack of 
magnesium. The symptoms are a yellow condition of the 
leaves. But be moderate of this remedy or the leaves will come 
out curly. 


7 
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First Prize Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Gus Ehrenberg, of Spokane, Wash. 
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Daffodil Show in Maryland 


Unusual interest in daffodils is shown by the Maryland 
Garden Clubs which are to hold their Eighth Annual Daffodil 
Show, April 16 and 17, at the Baltimore Museum of Art. In 
all, there will be 17 classes. Three medals are to be awarded, 
one being a sweepstake prize offered by the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Maryland. The show will be open to the public 
free of charge. itnlegiite 


Andover Garden Club Conference 


The annual conference of the Andover (Mass.) Garden 
Club will be held on Wednesday, April 1, in Peabody Home, 
Main Street, Andover Hill. Mrs. Thomas Nesmith of Lowell 
will speak at 11 o'clock on “Irises and Their Culture.’’ Carl 
Stanton of Peterboro, N. H., will give an illustrated lecture 
at 2:30 p.m. on “Garden Backgrounds.” Luncheon will be 
served at one o'clock at the Phillips Inn. Tickets for the 
luncheon are one dollar each from Mrs. Mitchell Johnson, 
Central Street, Andover. 


Differences Between Heather and Heath 


E Bing common practice of calling the shrubby plants sold 
by florists heather is wrong—they are heaths, belonging 
to the genus erica. This group of plants is a large one but 
only a few species can be grown in the North, Erica carnea, 
commonly called the Spring heath, being the most popular. 
Both heaths and heathers are evergreen but the heath foliage 
is needle-like, resembling that of the common juniper. 
Heather, on the other hand, has scale-like foliage which is 
very similar to that of the American arborvitae, except that 
the scales are arranged in four ranks. 

Scotch heather or ling is classed under the genus calluna 
and all the forms known are varieties of the one species 
vulgaris. For the most part, the plants are dwarf growing 
and will form excellent ground covers under shrubs. They 
are not out of place in the rock garden. It will be necessary 
to cover the plants with evergreen boughs or salt hay to pro- 
tect them from the late Winter sun. A season of heavy snow- 
fall will provide ample covering. 

Heather needs an acid soil, as does heath, and will trans- 
plant best when it has been growing in pots. The growth 
may become straggly but this may be remedied by shearing 
the plants every Spring. Heather blooms resemble tiny bells 
and vary in color from white through pink to rosy purple. 
The flowers appear from August to October and last a long 
while. The common heath, E. carnea, blooms in Spring as 
does the hardy form, E. darleyensis. 


Royal-Purple as a Rose Color 


| peed years ago, a certain nurseryman (he is still alive) 
bought in Edinburgh a red rose. To give it the best 
possible chance in the American market, he commissioned the 
late Paul de Longpre, probably the most distinguished painter 
of flowers America has ever had, to do a panel of it. The result 
was extremely beautiful, but when my nurseryman friend, 
who was not an Irishman, saw it, he said: ‘‘Vat, a plue rose? 
I von't haf it!’’ He had noted that the great artist realized the 
shadows of this richly crimson rose as having blue in them. 
He refused the painting unless the artist would alter these 
shadows, which of course the artist would not do. He then 
had a sign painter amend the production according to his 
personal preferences, and used it. It did not look like the rose, 
of course! 

Because certain red roses as they fade do assume in the 
course of that fading a ghastly blue shade, we have all jumped 
to the conclusion that blue in any form means ruin to a red 
rose. 

Yet I am looking at one as I write. It justifies the title of 
this account of it, because it is really a rich royal-purple. The 
buds are clear, deep, bright crimson, but as the flowers expand 
the underlying purple tones show, and the second or third day 
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the great wide blooms are simply magnificent in color as well 
as entrancing in fragrance. The coloring and the fragrance 
both hold until the petals drop, and they are royal-purple 
when they do drop. 

Now this rose is new. It is a sport from a well-known vari- 
ety, and has not yet been named, though an application to 
have it patented is pending. 

The fortunate florist in whose establishment it sported will 
probably not have the courage to send it out as a royal-purple 
rose because of the silly prejudice against the dull magenta- 
blue that sometimes disfigures some roses. 

As one who has spent much of his life in handling color, 
and no inconsiderable portion of that life in studying roses, 
I wonder why I should be prejudiced against the magnificent 
purple shades one finds, for example, occasionally in a well- 
developed flower of Chateau de Clos Vougeot? That blue is a 
part of this color is as sure as anything can be. Why should | 
allow prejudice or precedent or clamor to interfere with my 
appreciation? 

So far as I am personally concerned, I hope I may be per- 
mitted many times to renew the pleasure which the rose first 
above referred to has given me as | have had it before me for 
days at a time. To me as a red rose it is just good, ordinary, 
but as a royal-purple rose it is unique and superb. I am not 
afraid of its sumptuous suggestion and its silky sheen. 

It will be observed that I am writing thus in a somewhat 
rapturous mood about an open rose. I know there are open 
roses which open only to fall, but there are other open roses 
which assume their full richness of color, form and fragrance 
only as they spread out all their petals before appreciative eyes. 
In the wonderful rose-blooming season of fall in 1930 I 
appreciated as I never had before the values and the beauties 
and the rich persistence in the open rose. 

If my rose friend introduces his rose and it is named, I shall 
hope that in the description it will be honestly called a royal- 
purple rose. People of good taste will recognize its beauty even 
if those who are afraid of blue roses do not. 

Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


Schaueria Flavicoma 


HE genus schaueria is represented by only one species in 

general cultivation, S. flavicoma, sometimes known as Jus- 
ticia flava, which is well worth growing in a greenhouse 
where a temperature of 60 to 65 degrees can be maintained. 
It is a half-shrubby plant, with erect, branched stems often 
18 inches to two feet high. Its leaves are opposite, undulate 
and shining green. Flowers come regularly in January and are 
light yellow, one and a half to two inches long and borne in 
erect feathery panicles. The calyx lobes are long and often 
persist after the corolla has fallen. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings taken in Spring, inserted 
preferably in single pots and placed in a close, warm frame. 
These should be potted during the Summer when they take 
root. Close attention must be given to watering because if this 
is neglected the leaves will fall, which takes away from the 
beauty of the plant when it is in flower. By careful attention, 
good flowering plants can be obtained by the following Janu- 
ary or February. A good mixture of soil for them is composed 
of about equal parts of fibrous loam and leaf mold, with a 
little sand added. One of the worst insect pests that attacks 
the plant is mealy bug, but this can be kept in check by fre- 
quent spraying under pressure from the hose. 

Harvard Botanic Garden. —Francis Lazenby. 


Front Cover Illustration 


Oe of the finest hardy trees for hedge planting is the 
European Hornbeam, Carpinus betulus. In appearance, 
it resembles the beech and makes a very compact, twiggy 
growth right to the ground when properly treated. This plant 
has been used to excellent advantage to line the avenue leading 
to “‘Apple Trees,” the estate of Mr. and Mrs. S. V. R. 
Crosby, Manchester, Mass., as illustrated on the front cover. 
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Hippeastrums for House Culture 


IPPEASTRUMS, commonly called amaryllis, are 
H showy tropical bulbous plants. Bailey's Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture lists many interesting subjects under the 
heading ‘‘Hippeastrum,’’ but we will consider only those sorts 
that are comparatively easy to force in the window garden. 
Hippeastrum reginae, H. johnsoni and the many H. vittatum 
hybrids are splendid for this purpose. Satisfactory bulbs may 
be purchased at from forty cents to one dollar. 

Hippeastrum reginae is a fine sort that generally bears 
between two to four handsome blooms, and sometimes more, 
depending on the strength of the bulb. The flower is a bright 
red in color with a whitish star in the throat. 

Hippeastrum vittatum hybrids are sold widely in this 
country and are considered by many to be the finest race of 
amaryllis in cultivation, withstanding much abuse. Their color 
range is wide, from white with markings of rose or red in the 
venation, through orange, orange-scarlet, salmon red and so 
on. They are desirable because of the size and form of their 
flowers as well as the diversity of colorings and markings. 
However, if the throat, or inner portion of the flower, is of a 
greenish hue, this is an indication that the plant is an inferior 
hybrid. 

Hippeastrum johnsoni is by far the most popular of all 
amaryllis in this country, and is prized highly for window 
gardens. Incidentally, it is the oldest hybrid of them all, 
having been raised by a Mr. Johnson, an English watch- 
maker, in 1811. He crossed H. reginae with H. vittatum and 
produced H. johnson. This hybrid possesses a deep dull red 
flower, overlaid with a white stripe, generally running down 
the center; the bloom is somewhat tubular in shape and very 
lovely. Not so very long ago a plant of H. johnsoni, grown at 
Garfield Park Conservatory, produced two flower stalks, with 
four blooms to the stalk, which presented a very fine 
appearance. 

The three essentials for growing hippeastrums successfully 
are purchasing good strong bulbs; placing the newly planted 
bulbs in a cool, moist dark place until they become rooted; 
when buds or green shoots appear, moving the plant to full 
sunlight gradually, so that it may become accustomed to the 
lighter position. 

The soil used for potting these bulbs may be any good 
garden loam, lightened with coarse sand and leaf mold. Some 
growers add a small portion of decomposed manure to their 
potting soil. Containers in which these bulbs are to be grown 
should be thoroughly drained by placing a few pieces of 
broken flower pot at the bottom of each pot. Do not use a 
tin container as the rust will affect the roots and at times 
even eat away the whole bulb. Crockery is best, for then the 
pot will be pleasing to the eye and can be taken where it may 
be enjoyed during its blooming season. 

In potting, the bulb should not be entirely covered with 
soil but rather planted in such a way that the lesser half is 
exposed, leaving room for the roots to grow. A six-inch pot 
is suitable for a bulb eight to nine inches or over in circum- 
ference. When the bulb is planted, and the soil is pressed in 
firmly, it should be given a thorough watering and then set 
in a dark situation, the basement for example, where the 
temperature ranges between 55 and 60 degrees. It should be 
kept in a dark place until the first shoot of green, or bud, 
appears. Then the pot should be moved to a lighter place where 
the temperature is somewhat higher. If this process is not 
gradual, and there is too sudden a change in temperature, 
from the dark to full sunlight, it will cause a quick growth of 
weak stems that are anything but attractive. When the plant 
has become accustomed to the light, it should be moved to 
the window. The plant should not be placed near a radiator 
where it will become too dry. 





Modern Type of Hippeastrum 


When the plant comes into bloom, water thoroughly. Even 
after it is through blooming water well so that it will produce 
good foliage. This is important, as it is from the leaf growth 
that the bulb obtains its strength. The principal growth is 
made during the Summer. It is advisable to cut off the flower 
stalk, about one inch above the bulb, when the flower has 
passed, because this will prevent seed from forming. Where 
seeds are wanted, watering must be continued, though some- 
what less abundantly after the flowers have faded, until the 
seeds are ripe. 

About May 18, or as soon as frost has come to an end, 
plunge the amaryllis—pot and all—in the garden, preferably 
on the south side where it will be exposed to full sunlight 
the greater part of the day, and keep it moderately watered. 
If the bulb appeared weak over the Winter months and did 
not produce attractive flowers, if at all, it may be strengthened 
by removing it from the pot and planting it direct in the 
garden. During the months of June, July and up to the first 
half of August, an application of liquid fertilizer should be 
given the plant once a week, and the top of the bulb mulched 
with a dressing of decomposed cow manure during the hot 
spells. If well-rotted cow manure is not available, a mulch of 
straw or hay will be suitable. 

In September, about the time frost is expected, the plant 
should be moved to the basement where it should be gradu- 
ally retarded by withholding water until the leaves become 
yellow and drop off. However, during the resting period, do 
not let the bulb dry out entirely; a little water given occa- 
sionally will keep the roots moist and in good condition for 
starting when it is time for renewed growth. It is a mistake 
to take the bulbs out of the soil. It may be rather surprising 
to hear that the bulb is started into growth again without 
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transplanting, but it forces more easily the second year and 
brings better results. If it is desired to have the plant in bloom 
by Easter, the bulb may be started into growth in February. 

Later on, it may be necessary to transplant the amaryllis 
bulb to a larger pot, and to find out if the container is full 
of roots, just turn it upside down and knock it loose. If the 
roots seem to fill the pot completely, the plant may be 
shifted to a pot a size larger. Eventually the bulb will produce 
offshoots, or bulblets, at its base, and if young plants are 
desired, these offshoots may be separated and planted during 
the month of April or May, in small pots. Better still, they 
may be planted in the open ground after May 18 and culti- 
vated until early frost, when they should be moved indoors. 

Hippeastrums are subject occasionally to mealy bug attacks 
and when these bugs become lodged between the scales of the 
bulb, the condition is really serious. A solution of one part 
alcohol and two parts water, applied with a brush, will bring 
the trouble to an end. For rust diseases on the bulb, semesan 
may be used, and when aphids attack the foliage, Black Leaf 
40 solution to which a little soap is added, will solve the 
problem. 

—Eileen Neuhauser. 


Chicago, III. 











The New Camellia Mrs. Bayard Thayer 


How to Grow Camellias 


F all the decorative plants cultivated in our greenhouses, 
none is more deservedly popular than the camellia. 
When well managed, handsome foliage and beautiful flowers 
are produced in great abundance. The blooms last well on the 
plant, or as cut flowers. 

Camellias may be propagated by grafting, but preferably 
by cuttings. The best time to take cuttings is towards the end 
of the growing season when the wood is about two-thirds 
ripe. If put in sand, kept in a close, moist atmosphere and 
shaded and watered carefully, most varieties will root in five 
or six weeks. 

The rooted cuttings will grow best if planted out in a 
well-drained conservatory border of rather light soil, com- 
posed of a mixture of two parts loam and one part of half leaf 
soil and half well-rotted cow manure, with enough sand 
added to prevent the soil becoming too wet and heavy. Peat 
may be added in place of the leaf soil and manure. In peat the 
plants make the strongest growth and the foliage produced is 
always of a richer green color, but they do not flower as freely, 
especially young plants. Camellia is a moisture-loving plant 
and will not make growth freely without an abundant supply 
of water at the roots. Syringing twice daily in bright weather 
is advisable. As the plants complete their growth, they should 
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be kept slightly drier, but until the buds begin to swell, the 
plants, especially those in pots, must never be allowed to suffer 
for want of water. Otherwise, they may drop their buds. 
When the flowering season is over, new growth will start and 
at this time the plants should be carefully pruned. The inside 
of large plants should be kept free and all long shoots cut 
back. This will induce the side branches to grow stronger and 
keep the plant well furnished with leaves at the bottom. 
Camellias require plenty of room, because when crowded they 
soon become bare at the bottom. 

Shade is necessary from March to October as well as all 
the air possible. Some growers prefer to place the plants out- 
side during the hot weather. This can be done if they are 
grown in pots or tubs, but I think this is not a good practice 
because they suffer too much from heavy rainstorms. Liquid 
manure is very beneficial if applied during the growing season, 
especially to those that are restricted at the root or have flow- 
ered very heavily. And it is only during the growing season 
that it will benefit them. It should never be used very strong 
and a little soot added to the liquid gives a nice green color to 
the foliage. Some of the best of the old varieties are Camellia 
alba plena, C. chandleri elegans, C. fimbriata, C. imbricata 
alba, Princess Bachinachi and Jubilee. 

Among the finest recent introductions are Miss 
Mabel B. Thayer, a fine semi-double pink; Sylva, 
single red; Aileen, striped red and white; Mrs. F. 
Sander, single white; Lady Roberts, white and red 
striped, and C. M. Hovey, large double red. A striking 
and beautiful origination is the deep pink, single vari- 
ety illustrated here that was raised from seed on the 
estate of Mrs. Bayard Thayer of Lancaster, Mass., and 
‘| named for her. 

—William Anderson. 





Lancaster, Mass. 


Sowing Seeds Indoors 


oo weeks may be gained by planting seeds 
indoors now. Cabbage, lettuce and tomato seeds 
sown in boxes will furnish stocky plants to set out in 
the garden later on. It is well to get a head start with 
asters, salvias, petunias and especially stocks which 
flower best before the hot mid-Summer months. 
Lacking a hotbed, any shallow box or flat will do. 
i Cover the bottom with rough screenings or pieces of 

crock for drainage. Then fill the box level full to over- 

flowing with a compost made with one part loam, one 
part leaf mold or peat moss and one part sand. This compost 
can be screened directly into the box, using a sieve with a 
one-fourth-inch mesh. Press the soil firm and with the fingers 
or a board, especially around the edges of the box and in 
the corners. Smooth the soil and it will then be ready for 
planting. 

It is better to sow seeds in rows, especially if several kinds 
are going in the same box. Do not crowd them and place the 
flat seeds on edge in depressed drills. Cover the seeds with 
sifted compost to a depth of once or twice their diameter. Sand 
is even better for covering seeds if never allowed to dry out. 
Water the seed box thoroughly, using a fine spray. Danger of 
washing out the seeds will be lessened if the box is covered 
with burlap during the operation. 

Finally, spread newspaper over the top and cover com- 
pletely with a piece of glass or a board to keep mice from 
carrying away the precious seeds. After germination, remove 
these and keep the box in the full sunlight and well aired. 

When the seedlings are large enough to handle easily, they 
are ready to be spaced out in other boxes. For these, use a 
richer compost having an additional part of well-rotted 
manure. The little plants will stay in these boxes until plant- 
ing time, so they should be spaced about one and one-half to 
two inches apart, depending upon their habit of growth. 


—. a nathan mimesis. 
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A Silver Medal 
Estate Near Boston 


HE estate of Winthrop Ames at North 
Easton, Mass., for which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society recently gave Mr. Ames 
a silver medal, is noteworthy for its beautiful trees 
and its English atmosphere. The more formal fea- 
tures of the place were designed for the most part 
by Mr. Ames himself, with Mrs. Ames supervising 
the planting. A terrace garden was evolved from a 
hillside vegetable garden in 1911. What is called 
the ‘‘yard,’’ the most intimate part of the garden, 
is only five years old, but has borrowed some ficti- 
tious age from being built around an elderly Eng- 
lish oak. 

The croquet lawn is of particular interest from 
the fact that it is surrounded by ‘‘topiary’’ figures 
in true English fashion. Mr. Ames, taught by 
sad experiences that the clipped yew and box of 
English gardens cannot be nursed through New 
England Winters, tried the experiment of training 
Euonymus radicans over wire frames, representing 
the desired figures. In this unique way a true 
“topiary” effect was produced. The plants have 
now stood out of doors unprotected for about ten 
years. The inner frames have rusted away. This 
estate has been given the name ‘‘Queset’’ from the 
Indian name of a stream that runs through it. 


One of the Flower Bordered Pools at “‘Queset”’ 
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Propagating New Plants at Bell, Md. 


Ea most persons the government station at Bell, Md., is 
little more than a vague name, yet its work is highly im- 
portant. Bell is one of the branches of that huge tree, the 
Department of Agriculture, and has long been a receiving 
station for plant immigrants newly arrived in the United 
States, whence, after having been found clean, they have been 
propagated and sent out to other parts of the country, south, 
north and west. 

Now, under the direction of Mr. Benjamin Y. Morrison, a 
man of artistic imagination and thorough scientific training, 
the work at Bell is growing and developing hitherto quite 
unsuspected possibilities. Some years ago Mr. Morrison went 
to Bell to work under Dr. Walter Van Fleet, whose home and 
greenhouses, where he did his rose hybridizing, are across 
the tracks from Bell. Since then he has been slowly gathering 
material until he has established many of the shrubs which 
grow at the Arnold Arboretum and many more plants be- 
sides. For herbaceous plants, bulbs and trees, are grown at 
Bell, too. 

One of the objects of the work at Bell is to bring in new 
plants from abroad to increase the varieties and species avail- 
able for plantings throughout the country. As an example, 
there might be cited the large collection of barberries, about 
which a monograph will soon be published as a government 
bulletin. 

At Bell there are many young hollies, conspicuously per- 
haps the Chinese Jlex cornuta, every kind of box, Chinese 
junipers, lovely plumy things, all the Lemoine hybrids of the 
deutzias, the philadelphus and ceanothus, exochordas, hama- 
melis, the syringas, the weigelas and so on. Timber bamboos 
winter gracefully and comfortably in Maryland and so do 
brooms, of which there are many hybrids and crosses. Seed is 
being collected of those jewel-like little cyclamens, which 
paint the terraces along the Bosphorus in tones of scarlet and 
white. And there are 30 kinds of ericas. 

Special work has been done with the hybrid ceanothus 
produced by crossing the beautiful western species, Ceanothus 
thyrsiflorus, C. ovatus and C. azureus, and the drab eastern 
one in the hopes of selecting from seedlings of the hybrids 
already produced in Europe handsome plants hardy for the 
cold sections of the East. There are thousands of escallonias, 
well known on the Pacific Coast, but many as yet untested 
for northern gardens. There are a few also of established 
hardiness for the middle Atlantic states. 

But the most breath-taking of all the projects is the work 
being done with azaleas. Mr. Morrison and his staff have 
crossed hardy varieties with those of more tender species. The 
first generation is set out of doors and the Winters kill the 
weak ones. Then, after they have blossomed and the ugly 
ones have been eliminated, those which remain are crossed 
with each other and again the poor ones are eliminated. Mr. 
Morrison has had much practice in breeding iris and narcissi 
and from his associates in the department I hear he has pro- 
duced exquisite beauties for the plant world. At present there 
are 80,000 azalea seedlings at Bell, and those in bloom now, 
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for the most part parents of future generations, are too lovely 
in their pink, peach, rosy or glistening white notes. Some are 
speckled and some are double, but all have something of real 
elegance about them. 

Then there has been breeding of hemerocallis, which are 
very fine. In the greenhouses are gorgeous bulbs from South 
Africa, all kinds of beauties hitherto unknown to America, 
and I saw seedlings of the fragrant gladioli. There was too 
much of interest and wonder to cram into one short article. 

With the new appropriations just voted all kinds of im- 
provements in greenhouses, roads, and better facilities for 
work are promised, and there is no telling what handsome 
new plants will blossom forth from this extraordinary 
branch of the agricultural family tree. 


—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


HE following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Aristocrats of Japan’s national flower, by Y. Kikuchi and T. Kimara. 
Japan, Takarazuka Chrysanthemum Society. 

Azaleas and camellias, by H. H. Hume. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

British and foreign trees and shrubs in Cornwall, by E. Thurston. 
Camb., Eng., Univ. pr., 1930. 

Cacti and other succulents, comp. by R. Hoffmann. 
Garden Tours Committee, 1930. 

Cactus book, by A. D. Houghton. N. Y., Macm., 1930. 

Catalogue of the library of Albert C. Burrage, Esq., by A. C. Burrage. 
Bost., priv. print., 1930. 

Chrysanthemums under glass and outdoors, by A. Laurie. N. Y., 
DeLaMare, 1930. 

Conquest of the tropics, by F. U. Adams. N. Y., Doubleday, 1914. 

Elements of plant science, by C. J. Chamberlain. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1930. 

Essai de détermination des fruits (poires), par L. Chasset. Ville- 
franche, “Réveil Du Beaujolais,” 1928. 

Forest trees of Maryland, by F. W. Besley. Univ. of Maryland, 1930. 

From Eden to Sahara, Florida’s tragedy, by J. K. Small. Lancaster, 
Pa., Science pr., 1929. 

Fruit markets in eastern Asia, by B. H. Crocheron and W. J. Norton. 
Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. pr. off., 1930. 


Santa Barbara, 


Further illustrations of British flora, by R. W. Butcher. Ashford, 
Eng., Reeve, 1930. 

Garden of Asia, by R. Farrer. Lond., Methuen, 1904. 

Garden Pools by L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence. N. Y., Macm., 


1931. 

Herbs, salads and seasonings. by X. M. Boulestin and J. Hill. Lond., 
Heinemann, 1930. 

Historic gardens of Virginia; rev. ed., edited by E. T. Sale, comp. by 
James River Garden Club. Richmond, Byrd, 1930. 

Hortus, comp. by L. H. Bailey and E. Z. Bailey. N. Y., Macm., 1930. 

Hortus krelageanus; Amer. ed., part 1, by E. H. Krelage & Son. 
Haarlem, Krelage, 1874. 

How to make the garden pay; ed. 2, rev. and enl., by T. Greiner. 
Phil., Maule, 1894. 

Illustrated guide to the Royal botanic gardens, Kew. Lond., H. M. 
Sta. off., 1930. 

Illustrations of British flora; 5th rev. ed., illus. by W. H. Fitch. 
Ashford, Eng., Reeve, 1924. 

Illustrations of work of members, by the Amer. soc. of landscape 
architects. N. Y., Twiss, 1931. 
Johnson’s gardeners’ dictionary, ed. by J. Fraser and A. Hemsley to 
1917. Lond., Routledge. 
Library bibliography no. 1. 
_ Mechan. College, 1930. 
wae ... the story of his life, by B. D. Jackson. Lond., Witherby, 
Majorcan houses and gardens, by A. Byne and M. Stapley. N. Y., 
Helburn, 1928. 

Mushrooms and toadstools, by H. T. Giissow and W. S. Odell. 
tawa, Min. of Agri., 1927. 

Mythologie des plantes, by A. de Gubernatis. 
wald, 1878-1882. 

New England trees in winter, by A. F. Blakeslee and C. D. Jarvis. 
Storrs, Conn. Exper. Sta., 1911. 

Orchids for the outdoor garden, by A. E. Darnell. Ashford, Eng., 
Reeve, 1930. 

Orchidvale collection, by A. C. Burrage. Norwood, priv. print., 1930. 

Paradisi in sole paradisus terrestris faithfully reprinted from the 
edition of 1629, by J. Parkinson. Lond., Methuen, 1904. 

Plant introductions of Reginald Farrer, ed. by E. H. M. Cox. Lond., 
New flora and sylva, 1930. 

Pomarium britannicum, by H. Phillips. Lond., Allman, 1820. 

Pomologisches handbuch, by J. D. Sickler. Hannover, Hahn, 1803. 

Popular flowers and how to cultivate them; ed. 3, by E. S. Rand. 
N. Y., Hurd, 1876. ; 

Rainbow fragments, a garden book of the iris, by J. M. Shull. N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1931. 


Horticulture. Oklahoma Agri. and 


Ot- 


2 vols. Paris, Rein- 
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he grows (Horticulture, February 1), but I assume it 

to be Nerine sarniensis, the most common and hardiest 
species. All are natives of the Cape of Good Hope and because 
of the fact that they, like freesias and certain other bulbs, per- 
sist in flowering during our cool period, they cannot be grown 
outdoors except in mild sections. It is surprising to learn that 
the bulbs resist such low temperatures at Ukiah, Cal., but I 
assume the plants have finished blooming and have not made 
much foliage when the hard freezing occurs. Doubtless the 
soil and general conditions at Ukiah are much different from 
those we have to contend with, for the only place where I 
know nerines are safe outdoors is Guernsey, Channel Islands. 
N. sarniensis derives its name from Sarnia, Channel Islands, 
where this species has long been naturalized. It is popularly 
known as the Guernsey lily. In England, bulbs are commonly 
grown in pots, in pits or frames with practically no heat. 
There are several forms of N. sarniensis ranging from pink to 
dark crimson, but some of the other species are finer and 
hybrids of one kind or another are especially good. Few are 
grown in the United States so far as I am aware, the late 
Thomas Roland of Nahant, Mass., and James Stuart of the 
Mrs. Constable estate at Mamaroneck, N. Y., probably hav- 
ing the finest collections. 

Closely related to the amaryllis, the nerines behave simi- 
larly, producing their flowers in the late Fall or the Winter 
for the most part, before the foliage appears. The leaf growth 
is made later and is completed by late May, from which time 
until August or September they must be kept thoroughly dry. 
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The bulbs resent disturbance and flower most freely when 
somewhat crowded in the pots. How they behave in the open 
ground at Ukiah I do not know, but since the bulbs are 
usually half out of the ground, it is all the more astonishing 
to learn they survive zero conditions: I have seen them stand 
20 degrees Fahrenheit without hurt. 


ORMSLOE GARDENS is a lovely old southern estate 

where generation after generation has affectionately 
added history, romance and beauty to an originally beautiful 
setting. It is located near Savannah, Ga. Since 1733, when 
James Oglethorpe founded Georgia, it has been handed down 
from father to son and is now in possession of the seventh 
descendant of the first owner. 

For years Wormsloe has been known for its beauty but 
until very recently the public was denied access to the estate 
and only friends of the owners were allowed to enjoy its 
charm. Now, however, I am happy to say, it has at last been 
opened to visitors. 

The charm of Wormsloe is difficult to describe. There are, 
of course, magnificent azaleas and camellias, wisteria and 
yellow jessamine, spiraea and pittisporum, redbud and dog- 
wood, palmetto and yucca and many other native and im- 
ported plants. But it is probably to the magnificent live oaks 
draped with Spanish moss, however, that Wormsloe owes 
its indefinable lure. The long extending branches of these 
majestic trees form cathedral-like arches beneath which lines 
of the white shelled walks bordered by brilliant green Italian 
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Azaleas in the Wormsloe Gardens 
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A Cavity Technic 
—developed by Science 


There are two patented features in all oe 2. 2 TREE 
: . - ANY 
cavity work by Bartlett which only Ba t Stems Giten: Gamniied. Geen. 

lett clients enjoy. Vick’s Nuwud, avail- pam 
able only in Bartlett surgery, is the famous Philadelphia White Plains Boston 
, P eae Westbury, L. I. Orange, N. J. 
light-as-wood-filler that is resilient and = syracuse, N. Y. Chicago (Evanston) 
weaves and flexes with the tree in the Wileiagion Del TR sca mn 
wind. There are imitations of Nuwud, Washington, D. C.—Box 3103 
which unscrupulous imitators often call ‘ Richmond. Ve. ; 

ox 5-——West En tation 
by the same name. Only Bartlett can use ee Minis, &. Smt 139 
Nuwud—and only Nuwud is recommended Sencttinn Th: Cnt 264 


for your trees. 


Similarly the famous Bartlett Heal Collar 
with its aseptic properties and its drainage 
lip combines with Vick’s Nuwud to bring 
the technic of modern tree cavity work up 
to the high standard developed and set by 
scientists of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories. 


Why not let us examine your trees now 
for such cavity work as may be necessary 
at this time. We recommend this branch 
of tree surgery only in cases of trees we 
consider worth saving. 


BARTLETT 


EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURES—VICKS NUWUD, BARTLETT HEAL COLLAR 








Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 





rye grass or equally effective Algerian ivy stretch and lead the 
beauty lover to wander among many radiantly flowering 
trees or deliciously fragrant shrubs. There is also a group of 
smaller, more formal gardens surrounded by mellowed brick 
walls into which have been set beautiful iron grill work. The 
largest of these gardens is of the more conventional type with 
a fountain in the center and Italian marble pillars set in the 
Pompeian manner at one end. The second garden contains 
some lovely specimens of modern bronzes and the third is a 
brownie garden where gnomes play among dwarf Japanese 
cypress. In the center of this garden is a raised fountain of 
Spanish design surrounded by urns and jugs. I know of no 
garden which is more fascinating. 


NE of the bugbears of apple growing is the persistency 
with which the woolly aphis, known on the other side 
as American blight, makes itself at home. One may spray 
and spray and destroy it but every year it reappears, due to 
the fact that the pest is able to exist upon the roots as well 
as above ground. It is interesting to learn from a Scottish 
grower that by the mere expedient of sowing nasturtiums 
around his trees, he has been able to clear out this pest within 
two seasons. The tall kinds are allowed to climb among the 
trees and seemingly the odor they emit is too much for the 
aphis. The fact that nasturtiums possess this power, prompts 
the supposition that an extract of nasturtium might prove a 
good all-round insecticide. It is well known that three of our 
most valuable insecticides are derived from plants, namely, 
nicotine, derris and pyrethrum; therefore, nasturtium might 
prove equally efficacious. 


HILE on the subject of woolly aphis, it may be men- 

tioned that in Malta this pest is especially troublesome 
and after many experiments, it has been found that a two per 
cent solution of permanganate of potash sprayed on the trees 
in September is most effective, while bisulphide of carbon 
injected into the soil clears the root infestations. It is worth 
noting, too, that permanganate, which is quite harmless to 
plant life, is unusually effective against all sucking insects 
that are covered with a waxy substance, including all forms 
of scale. Hitherto, oily solutions have been considered neces- 
sary against scale on growing plants, but the harmlessness of 
permanganate and its cheapness, renders it valuable. Inci- 
dentally, it would seem that we have all along overlooked 
the usefulness of permanganate in horticulture. It was fre- 
quently used as a fungicide 30 or more years ago, and recalling 
this fact, I plan to use it on seed beds in the hope that it 
will hold off the damping plague and perhaps a few other 
troubles also. 


‘The Early Care of Lawns 


HE best time to sow grass seed in the Spring is before the 

month of April, even, indeed, as early as the last part of 
February. Early sown grass seed will not need to be raked in. 
Many lawns will require more attention this Spring than is 
usual because of the drought last year. When reseeding it is 
well to use two pounds of seed to every 1,000 square feet. 

It is not advisable to spread fertilizer, however, until April 
is well under way. A commercial brand with a large percent- 
age of nitrogen is to be recommended. An average of ten 
pounds of fertilizer for every 1,000 square feet of lawn will 
be found ideal. 

Many sections of the country have stiff clay soil and 
wherever this prevails rolling of the lawn is not recom- 
mended, because the soil will be made too hard. On the other 
hand a light loamy or sandy soil will be much benefitted by 
rolling, as the grass which has heaved will be pressed down 
again. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 








PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 


























Buckwheat 
*sHulls-e 


When Frost Heaves 

the Soil in Spring 
Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will save the life of your plants. These 
light, loose hulls form a protecting cover that prevents the abrupt 
alternate freezing and thawing of the soil and the consequent 
tearing of the tender rootlets. 
Dayton Buckwheat Hulls do not freeze into a solid mass, thus 
the rains and melting snows readily drain away. 


Maximum Protection 
the Year Round 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are garden protectors twelve months 
in the year. Never matting or packing, they allow the rain to 
reach the roots, and keep the soil moist and cool in the hottest 
weather. Small weeds are smothered; larger ones can be pulled 
easily from the soft soil. 

Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are clean, odorless, and easy to use in 
the rose garden, the shrub border, the perennial beds, around 
evergreens, and in the small fruit garden. 


One hundred pounds of Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will cover about 120 sq. ft. 
one inch deep. Hulls are packed in 50 Ib. burlap bags and delivered at our 
station. 
100 pounds $1.75 1000 pounds $14.00 
300 pounds 4.60 2000 pounds 23.00 
Terms—Cash With Order 
Further information will be cheeffully furnished on request 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 


810 Main Street, Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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ANNOT be described 

by any words at my 
command. You know 

how it is sometimes impossi- 
ble to say what you feel. 
But these Ferns — we have 
an immense supply of them, 
great big, waving Osmundas 
and Ostriches of the rich 
meadows and woodlands, the 
Crested Ferns and Sensitive 
Fern of the swamps, grace- 
ful Maidenhair and Blad- 
derfern, Evergreen Wood 
and Christmas Ferns and 
tiny Spleenworts and 
Woodsias that seem about to ™ ‘ 
fall off the rocks, until you discover what a toehold they have. 





We want you to have some of these beautiful Native 
Ferns and make you the following offer, good until 
May first, 1931. 

12 Cinnamon Fern 12 Christmas Fern 


12 Maidenhair Fern 12 Berry Bladderfern 
12 Hayscented Fern 12 Evergreen Woodfern 


Two Climbing Fern, the very rare Lygodium palmatum 


All the above 74 Hardy Ferns for $10.00 or one half the collection 
for $5.50, you to pay express charges. 


If you have not received our 1931 catalog of Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Fruits and Perennials, we will gladly send you a copy. 


George D. A 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Destroy insect pests in their early stages. Spray your flowers, 
plants, shrubs and evergreens frequently and thoroughly at 
this time with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray to insure strong 
and vigorous growth throughout the season. Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray is highly effective, yet clean, non-poisonous and 
easy to apply. Order a supply today. 

Recommended by Officers and Members of The Garden Club of America 
I quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





Then there is Wilson's SCALE-O . . . the powerful dormant spray 
so necessary to the successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 


bey . . Covers very rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 


WILSON’S AWINC (Pyrethrum Spray) non-poisonous, highly concen- 
trated PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls both sucking and chewing 
insects of the more resistant type such as Japanese Beetle, Mexican Bean 
Restin, Oabbace Worm, White iy and many ste Soaremen Dame 
abbage Worm, and many others. MPLETE - 
ing only a dilution with water. > 
“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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will not burn, -odorl 
free of weed seeds, finely pass 
ulated and pleasant to handle. 
Use it for top dressing lawns and / 
in general garden work. You f 
know it is safe! Driconure is a 
much better fertilizer! 








ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc 


29-P Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 
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Pruning in Relation to Plant Habit 


RUNING is one of the most essential branches of horticul- 

tural work, and one that must be practiced, more or less, 
to preserve the health, symmetry, floriferousness and beauty 
of trees and shrubs. Thorough cultivation and fertilization is 
most essential in the growing and developing of all plants, 
but pruning is the one and only reliable method of grading 
the quality and obtaining perfection; without pruning or the 
assistance of man, most trees and shrubs soon become wild, 
unsightly, and unprofitable tangles. 

The aim in pruning is to remove all the weak and declining 
twigs and branches, thereby developing the stronger and better 
qualities, without disfiguring or distorting the natural habit 
of the plant. Therefore, a thorough knowledge of the habit is 
essential, otherwise one may destroy the more desirable 
qualities. 

It is well understood now that Winter pruning results in 
a more vigorous growth of new wood, and that extensive 
Summer pruning tends to modify the growth. Therefore, the 
great bulk of the pruning is usually done in moderate weather 
throughout the Winter and early Spring months. In zero 
weather, pruning is more or less hazardous, because the wood 
splits easily when frozen. The pruning of tender plants should 
always be deferred until Spring, when all danger of freezing 
is past. 

The common practice of shearing the heads of trees and 
shrubs into globular forms, flat tops, and other abnormal 
shapes, is entirely wrong and should never be tolerated except 
in very formal gardens, because it destroys the natural beauty 
of the plant. Shearing the tops of trees and shrubs will result 
in a vigorous growth of new wood and heavy foliage, but 
this treatment destroys the flowering wood, except in the case 
of plants that bloom on the current year’s growth. 

Shrubs, as far as possible, should be symmetrically 
branched from the ground up, and small trees are always 
more ornamental when developed with a flowing outline and 


_ branched quite low. For that matter, large trees on lawns or 


meadows should never be trimmed up very high. Indeed, it 
is not always easy to develop the shape and better flowering 
qualities at the same time, for often one operation is at vari- 
ance with the other. For example, in many of the late flower- 
ing trees and shrubs which must necessarily be cut back hard 
to induce a strong growth of flowering wood, the shape is 
sacrificed for a time, at least, until the new growth develops. 
Then, too, in the case of early flowering trees and shrubs, the 


| tops are often unbalanced or lopsided, and to correct this 


condition much of the best flowering wood must at times be 
sacrificed. 

While it might be supposed that all species and varieties 
of the same genus of plants would respond to the same treat- 
ment, this is not always true. There are often both late and 
early flowering species in the same genus. Most late flowering 
species are improved by cutting back the previous year’s wood, 
or old flowering wood, but nearly all early flowering species 
require thinning of the branches only. If the treatment is re- 
versed in either case, it usually upsets the balance of nature 
and results in disappointment. Therefore, when a good dis- 
play of flowers and fruits is desired, the natural habit of the 
plant must be maintained, and only the weak, declining, and 
superfluous branches removed. 

Then, too, owing to the great variation in the growth of 


| all trees and shrubs, no definite amount of cutting back or 
| thinning of the branches can be prescribed, because no two 


plants, not even those of the same species or variety, grow 
exactly alike. In reality, pruning operations must always be 
governed by common sense and good judgment. One must 
always be willing to change and modify one’s methods to fit 
the conditions and circumstances. 

It is difficult to lay down any cut and dried rules for prun- 
ing ornamentals. While the majority of trees and shrubs soon 
show neglect, those that must have serious and constant prun- 
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ing are the philadelphus, the deutzias, weigelas, spiraeas, | 
hydrangeas and the altheas, of which at least one-third of the | 


branches should be cut back or thinned out, as the circum- 
stances may demand. 

On the other hand, the white fringe-tree, flowering dog- 
wood, redbud, and crab apple require but a slight amount of 
thinning. Magnolias and Japanese flowering cherries, save for 
the shortening of a few lanky branches, need very little prun- 
ing, except in the case of stag headiness in which they almost 
entirely cease to grow unless pruned. This is a condition 
which may be traced to a defective or insufficient root system, 
and the trees usually flower and fruit themselves to death. 
However, a severe cutting back will encourage a new growth 
and relieve the situation. 

There are three distinct habits of flowering to be considered 
in pruning: first, that of plants that bloom on the current 
year's growth; second, that of plants that bloom from lateral 
buds on the previous year’s growth; and third, that of plants 
that bloom either from terminal buds on the previous year’s 
growth, or from buds or spurs on older wood. Therefore, it 
follows naturally enough that the flowering habit of every 
variety of tree or shrub must come within one of these three 
groups. 

—Bernard H. Slavin. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Rock Garden Pachystima 


ERHAPS the least known shrub in North Carolina is | 


Beach Heather (Pachystima canbyi). Yet it is an excellent 
plant for a shady rock garden, seldom growing more than six 
to 12 inches in height but often reaching two to three feet in 
diameter. It is found on rocky cliffs in the most dense shade, 
but thrives in any kind of soil in the open. Being an evergreen 
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NATURALISTIC LILY POOLS 


Built Anywhere, Illustrated Pamphlet Sent on Request 


We manufacture a complete line 


CONCRETE 
GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bird Baths, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Seats, 
Flower Boxes, etc. 
Write for Catalog H 


LUZ BROTHERS 


1122 Gorham Street 
LOWELL, MASS. 

















and remaining a bright green all Winter makes it especially | 


useful. Being stoloniferous it spreads rapidly and soon makes 
large clumps. Without doubt it is the rarest depressed shrub 
we have. The leaves are opposite, blades leathery toothed or 
entire; flowers which appear in the Spring are greenish white, 
solitary or clustered in the axils of the leaves, but not showy. 

—Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Anagallis as Garden Annuals 


LTHOUGH the anagallis are annuals in climates where 
the Winters are severe, the colors of some species are beau- 


tiful enough to insure them a place in the garden. In Califor- | 


nia we cut them down after they have blossomed freely. 
Within a short time they are up and at it again. That attrac- 


tive weed, the scarlet pimpernel, is an anagallis and the garden | 
species have much the same sprawling habit, although the | 
flowers are larger and more intense in coloring. They like | 


sun, a fertile soil and plenty of moisture. A. philipsi is a 
rich, brilliant blue of an intense quality which is too seldom 


met within gardens. A. monelli parksi is a splendid tomato | 


red. While there are other anagallis of lighter shades, these 
two are the most striking. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 


very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock | 


gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. Stock 
limited and orders filled in rotation. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%4-in pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. 


Please Mention This Magazine 


Gloucester, Mass. | 


YY SBULBS FOR RESULTS 


Ready for Delivery—Postpaid Prices 


Begonias, Giant Tuberous Rooted. 
Single Crimson, Copper, Orange, Pink, Rose, White, Yel- 
low or Mixed. Each, 25c; doz., $2.75; 100, $20.00. 
Double Crimson, Copper, Orange, Pink, Rose, White, 
Yellow or Mixed. Each, 30c; doz., $3.00; 100, $22.00. 
Frilled and Ruffled, single, mixed colors only. Each, 30c; 
doz., $3.00; 100, $22.00. 
Caladiums, Fancy Leaved. Mixed colors only. Each, 35c; doz., $3.50. 
Callas, Elliottiana. Yellow, spotted leaves. Each, 50c; doz., $5.00. 
Gloxinias, Giant flowering Crimson, Purple, Purple and White, White 
or Mixed. Each, 50c; doz. $5.00. 
Complete Illustrated Catalog for 1931—-Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Boxwood 


No finer plant to create the antique effect in the 
Garden, than Old English or Common Boxwood. 


We have on hand a number of fine specimens and can 
quote on any size plants and hedges. 


Write for Description and Prices 
See our display at the Boston Flower Show 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE FALMOUTH, MASS. 











SPRINGTIME 


Is glorious time and we can make it more glorious by helping MOTHER 
NATURE in adorning our gardens and grounds with beautiful trees, 
shrubbery and plants. 

Here at CHERRY HILL you can find some of the CHOICEST STOCK 
STATELY EVERGREENS — MANY COLORED 
and RHODODENDRONS — BEAUTIFUL SHADE 
TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS — JAPANESE and GERMAN 
IRIS excelling the rainbow in their gorgeous colorings —- THE 
WORLD’S CHOICEST PEONIES — PHLOX and HARDY GAR- 
DEN PERENNIALS are well adapted to your many needs. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS and STRANGEL, Inc.) 
West Newbury; Mass. 


obtainable. 
AZALEAS 


Catalog 
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GENUINE Old English Box- y 
wood, with its heavy, rich 
green billows of luxuriant foli- 
age and its delicate aroma, adds 
charm and mellow antiquity to 
any setting. 
All sizes and shapes are awaiting 
your selection here in the largest 
collection of fine Boxwood in 
America. 

Your inquiry will receive 

prompt attention. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL, 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 











Rhododendrons 


NATIVES—Three Varieties 


Kalmia Latifolia 
(Mountain Laurel) 
Azaleas in Variety 
Pieris floribunda 
Leucothoe catesbaei 


Send list of wants stating varieties, 
quantity and size for price. 


Catalog on Request 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
47 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Rhododendron Species 


We offer a number of the newer Chinese 
and other species to those interested. 
Send for special list. Our general list 
also contains items not generally offered. 


JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. 





“Trees Are Friends” 
Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 


Planting and Pruning Service 


DREERS 





GARDEN BOOK 





Not just a catalogue, but the 
book that for nearly 100 
years has been a guide for 
a amateur and professional gar- 
Va. deners. It will help you to 
if 7, success with flowers or vege- 
tables. Filled with illustra- 
) tions and expert advice. 


For a free copy mention this 
publication and be sure to 
address Dept. T-1. 
Henry A. Deeeri. 
1306 Spring Garden St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 















HORTICULTURE 
The Lady Duncan Rose 


HE Lady Duncan rose has great merit and usefulness, yet 

one rarely sees it planted and more rarely listed. In “‘Gar- 
den and Forest”’ for 1895 there is a note of its beauty, though 
then it had no name. It is one of the Jackson Dawson hybrids 
and in 1900 the Massachusetts Horticultural Society awarded 
Mr. Dawson a medal for this rose. It is still well worth using 
and there is no other quite like it. 

To begin with, it is perfectly hardy, which makes it most 
desirable in New England, where many roses suffer from sud- 
den extremes of temperature. It should be useful for the states 
that have conditions similar to those in lower Michigan. It is 
not fussy as to soil or exposure, but will do well under ordi- 
nary garden conditions. Finally, it is beautiful both in and 
out of flower. 

This rose is a hybrid between Rosa rugosa and the Memo- 
rial Rose (R. wichuratana) and without equal for covering 
slopes, unless one wishes the white flowers of R. rugosa repens 
alba, an excellent companion. It has the prostrate long ram- 
pant growth of the wichuraianas while the rugosa blood 
shows in the luxuriant, dark, glossy foliage, and in the pro- 
fusion of large single flowers. These are a beautiful salmon 
pink with an exquisite shading to the yellow center, and the 
blooming period is long. 

I have used this rose as a cover for lilies that are not par- 
ticular as to soil and for narcissi of the larger varieties. Neither 
blooms at the same time as the rose, yet all thrive and provide 
three seasons of bloom from the same sunny slope. This is 
worth consideration in small places where labor and space are 
to be considered. Of course, the Lady Duncan rose can be 


| trained to cover a fence or fall over a wall, and this, perhaps, 


is a most suitable way of displaying the full glory of its 
flowers. It is vigorous and will make long canes that will 
quickly cover a large space. These are just a few of the ways 
that it may be used, but I suspect that its admirers have found 
many others in the 30 years it has been grown. 

—Helen Russell. 
Holliston, Mass. 


The Fern-Like Silk-Oak 


REVILLEA ROBUSTA is popularly known as the 
Australian silk-oak. This woody foliage plant is an 
excellent house plant and will stand considerable hard usage. 
It is true that after the plants have become two or three years 
old that they are too large to be worth keeping. However, 


_ seeds germinate readily, if one is careful not to cover them too 


| deeply. Sow them in March in a light compost containing 
considerabie sand. The fact that the seeds are flat and disc-like 
| makes it necessary to place each one edgewise to prevent its 








rotting before germination takes place. 

The young plants may be kept in pots in frames all Sum- 
mer. By the following Winter they will be large enough to use 
as house plants. They will likewise prove to be very useful in 
planting window boxes. 





GARDEN {£OVER’S TOUR 


Aprit 15th. S. S. “Vulcania,’””’ New York to Naples 
June 6th. S. S. ‘‘Statendam,” Southampton to New York 


Management, TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 


Leader: Mrs. Josern Dix SNE, Wellesley, Mass. 
Organizer: Mrs. Witrrip O. Wuite, Waban, Mass. 


This tour is open to members of Horticultural Societies and Garden Clubs, and 
provides rare opportunity of viewing private gardens of the old countries, at 
the best time of the year. First class travel service. 
ITINERARY: 
Italy: Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Riviera. Special Florentine 
Exhibition showing reconstruction of Italian gardens from 15th to 
19th centuries. 


Switzerland : Rock gardens and Alpine wild flowers. 


France: Paris and environs. Four day motor trip through the ‘‘Garden of 
France’’ to Fontainebleau and Barbizon. 

England: London. One day trip to Shakespeare country. Three day motor 
trip to Hampton Court and Henley, visiting private gardens en route. 


MRS. WILFRID O. WHITE, 1734 Beacon Street, Waban, Mass. 


Geneva, Lucerne. 


Address: 
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Good 


Reasons 
for using the Princeton Handbook 


1. Over a thousand listings including many 
rare varieties of ornamentals. 


2. Alphabetical listing, easy to find vari- 
eties. 


3. General index with both botanical and 
common names. 


4. Special indices showing plants suitable 
for various positions. 


5. Eventual height of plants and charac- 
teristics given. 


6. It is used by landscape architects as a 
standard. 


Send NOW for your free copy 


PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 


Dept. A Princeton, New Jersey 








FIELD GROWN PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS 
PERENNIALS, ANNUALS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS a SPECIALTY 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


VILLAGE GARDENS, INC. 
VILLAGE ST., MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 





Plant material for Landsca 
thealtural and Forestry 
Choice line of 
Strong 


e, Hor- 
rojects. 







Long Distance, Neperelle | No. | 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Bst. 1866 





Rare and Unusual 


NATIVE PLANTS 
from “The Land of the Sky” 
Write for Price List 


NIK-NAR FARM 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 





HELLEBORES 


Helleborus Orientalis hybrids are very 
large and showy and flower in winter. 
Extra strong flowering plants at $1.25 
each in mixed shades. Or I will select 
to color in white, pinkish or reddish to 
purple shades for $1.50 each postpaid. 
Fine two year flowering plants for 75 cts. 
each postpaid. 


CARL PURDY, Box 109, Ukiah, Cal. 





Sample Copy FREE 


if you write immediately, mentioning 
where you saw this offer. ‘GARDENERS’ 
OHRONICLE is edited by the Secretary 
of the Nat'l Ass’n of Gardeners for 
gardening enthusiasts everywhere. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 





ROSA LADY DUNCAN 


Semi-climber of great merit, salmon- 


pink flowers borne in profusion. 


Strong pot-grown plants insuring 
robust growth. 
3-inch pots $1.25 each 
4-inch pots 1.50 each 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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\WATERLILIES 


and Water Plants 


Newer and better varieties are now avail- 
able in quantities for natural pees io, 
——y pools. Plants are first-quali 

in our own md (no callocted 
oats offered). Our Spring pricelist will 
be sent on request. 


FANCY FISH 


Shubunkins, Fantails, Nymphs, Veiltails 
and Common Goldfish, are also listed in 
our Spring pricelist. 


Our Pricelist Mailed Free 


to all interested in Waterlilies, Aquatic 
Plants, and Fancy Fish. Send for a copy. 


BUSKIRK’S 
INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES 
Box 34, Independence, Ohio 





Spring is the best time to plant 
A ROCK GARDEN 


Our catalogue lists the hardiest 
varieties of rock plants 


GRAY & COLE wara Hill, Mass. 











ALPINE PLANTS 


Twelve, all different, blooming size, 
hardy Alpine plants, labeled $2.00 


Campanula garganica, each ....... -50 
Saxifraga deciepens, each ......... 35 
SO ES HEE nec eevee cusece 35 
Sedums, 12 varieties, labeled ...... 2.00 


HAV’ALOOK GARDENS 
Fowlerville, Mich. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1931 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





5 ROCK PLANTS $1.00 
The Best Quality 


Alyssum saxatile, 10 in., yellow 
Arabis alpina flore-pleno, 8 in., 
Campanula rotundifolia, 10 in., 


white 
blue 
Dianthus caesius, 8 in., rose 
Dianthus maiden pink, 6 in., pink 
EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
Framingham Center Massachusetts 





Interesting Rock Plants 


WELL GROWN 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES Catalog on request 





SOME UNCOMMON 
SHRUBS 


*Cytisus purgans—A wonderful dwarf 
Broom; yellow flowers in June $1.00 


*Fothergilla gardeni—Dwarf to 3 ft. 
Creamy flowers like Bottle-brushes 2.00 
Indigofera potanini—Grows 4-5 ft. 


Pink Sweet Pea-like flowers all 


SO a. 0054666645 040408-0s 1.50 


*Sophora viciifolia—Dense, spiny shrub 
with real blue flowers. 2. 


Vitex macrophylla—Panicles of blue, 
lilac-like flowers in late Summer 
(*) Denotes Rock Garden subjects 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


LEXINGTON GARDENS, INC. 
93 Hancock Street Lexington, Mass. 
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Vinegar Prevents Damping-Off 


HAT is called ‘‘damping-off’’ is a fungus disease that 

attacks and destroys young seedlings during the first 
few weeks following germination. Its inroads are swift and 
sinister. Often every plant in a flat or seed-bed will succumb. 
Untold billions of potentially valuable plants have been lost 
to growers through the ravages of this disease, which is par- 
ticularly devastating to young conifer seedlings, and to tender 
ornamental stock in great variety. 

We had lost conifer and other seedlings in Swann Forest 
in southwestern Massachusetts from this pest, and took 
steps last season to abate it. We reasoned that as conifer 
seedlings do not ‘“‘damp-off’’ in the woods, soil acidity must 
be the preventive. This simple deduction led us to reach for 
the nearest organic acid to hand, namely our old friend of 
the pantry—common vinegar. Preparing a mild solution— 
tentatively, one teaspoonful to each quart of water—we 
sprinkled it on the afflicted beds. Immediately the ““damping- 
off’’ vanished, never to reappear! Furthermore, no conifer or 
herbaceous seedling seemed in the least injured by this mild 
acid bath, even when it was submitted to it several times in 
one day. 

The acid reaction given to the soil we may safely assume 
is only temporary. It does its work and departs. On lime soils 
a heavier sprinkling is, of course, indicated. Plants like del- 
phiniums, that seem to dislike an acid soil, are probably not 
so subject to ‘“‘damping-off’’ in any case, and need not be 
treated. Our experience in the above method of controlling 
‘““damping-off’’ is as yet limited. But we offer it to others for 
trial in the hope and belief that it may prove a simple means 
of abolishing a dreaded garden scourge. 

—Earle Stafford. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


An Elementary Landscape Book 

“Landscaping the Small Home,”’ by Edward N. Olver. 
A. T. DeLaMare Co., New York. Price $2.00. 

1. book is written to help solve the problems of the 

small property owner; to teach him how to plan and exe- 
cute a planting economically, correctly and of the type that 
will afford increasing enjoyment in the years to come. Simple 
sketches, supplemented with planting keys, suggest a number 
of arrangements of shrub borders and flower beds in com- 
pliance with the principles found in the text. Individual 
problems, such as entrance and foundation plantings, are 
considered step by step. This should enable one to make the 
plantings without professional assistance. 

Under ‘‘Planting Instructions” is a warning against setting 
evergreens over filled-in soil around foundations that contains 
plaster, broken bricks, debris, etc. Excavate to a depth of at 
least two feet and fill in with good soil. Furthermore, 


Published by 








“always | 


surround the young evergreen beds with an 18-inch wire | 


fence to protect them from injuries received from dogs.” 
One chapter is devoted to small gardens with 18 hints on 


their proper design. Fifty-two drawings and photographs | 


illustrate the text very well. In all, there are 146 pages. 





IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 

work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 

24 binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 

$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E 


TWO -IN- ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss combined with the 
finest natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $1.75 for trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. E. 


Write for Quantity Prices 











C. E. BUELL, Inc. 


Board of Trade Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Beats Old Style 
Fertilizer 


These littkh TABLETS 
are highly concentrated 
Nitrates, Phosphates and 
Potash in proper balance. 
Dissolve quickly giving 
immediate fertilization. 
Excelient for general use 
around roses and all 
other perennials. Make 
annuals try to bloom 
7 their heads off. For spe- 
cial purposes like forcing 
or growing prize speci- 
mens, nothing can equal Fulton's Plantabbs., 
Bring vegetables weeks earlier and larger yields, 
Cans of 1000 TABLETS for $3.50, 
quite economical, other sizes $1.00, 
50c and 25c at dealers or sent postpaid 
if yours cannot supply. 
PLANTABBS CORPORATION 

4003 Court Sq. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 











Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
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Grille Work for Protection 


Window and Door Guards, etc. 
Tel. Everett 1260 Established 1907 











Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 








176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 





STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made to take three or four rows 
of glass, either grooved or made for giass 
to putty. Redwood, $1.40 each; White 
Pine, $1.60 each; 25 or more sash, 10 
cents less. Write for circular. Glass, sizes, 
6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at $2.65 per 
box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes at $2.55. 

C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 


Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





Established 36 Years 
SHUTE’S SPECIAL 
PEAT MOSS 
Special Prices 


NONE BETTER 
NONE MORE BULK 


E.L.SHUTE & CO. joporters 
Office, 616 W. Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 
ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 


FOR SALE 


Sixteen Japanese Flowering Oherry Trees 
over ten years old. Interesting and distinc- 
tive shapes. 

OJOCHIN SHIRA FUGEN 

UKON MIKRUM GAISHA 


Write E. L. FULLERTON 











| 272 Pennsylvania Station, New York City 








Puckhams 1U MS. 
¢ FLPHIN Finest- 
in the Land 
The acknowledged American leaders 
of choice Hybrid Delphiniums. A 
superb strain of the latest releases 
of noted English Hybridists, se- 
lected and acclimated in my famous 
Madison gardens. Gold Medal win- 
ners at New York Show—greatest 
flower show in America. Also high- 
est awards wherever exhibited. 
Read the complete 5-page story in 
eye my latest catalog —— Booklet ‘‘H’”’ 
—mailed free on request. 


1, WM.C.DUCKHAM 























Madison. N.S. 





LATER'S 


DEERHINIUM 


UPPER B 


FROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 

HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$5 

doz. Specially selected — $10 per doz. 

Seeds $1 pkt. 

NONE BETTER REGARDLESS OF PRICE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Booklet—Delphinium Culture—10c 

Vv. 0. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 





World's Finest Delphinium 
THE HIAWATHA HYBRIDS 


Unbloomed plants 50 cts. each, $5 a doz. 
Selected bloomed plants $2 each 
Seedlings of Advancement $1 each 
Bloomed seedlings of Advancement $8 ea. 
Seeds $1 per packet 
W. J. PETTEE Marquette, Michigan 





Tigridia Pavonia 


A summer-flowering bulb which 
produces very large and gorgeous 
flowers. Fine bulbs, $1.50 a dozen, 
postpaid. 

EDWIN C. POWELL, Silver Spring, Md. 





“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 





JASMINUM STEPHANENSE 


Free growing, pink flowered climber 
Very scarce 
Specialists in 
NEW AND RARE SHRUBS 
Send for List 


LE-MAC Nurseries , 


Hampton Virginia 


ROSE BUSHES 


Plant Roses Early 


and have flowers this 
Summer. Send for our 
little booklet all about 
the best roses to grow 





in New England. Sent 
free on request. 


Sate Pres, 


429 Waverly Oaks Rd. 
Waltham, Mass. 





That will bloom This Year 








HORTICULTURE 


Irrigation for Coldframes 
| hey Spring, when preparing the soil in a new coldframe, 


I put into effect an experimental irrigating system, that I 
had planned out during the Winter months, whereby the 
dampening off of seedlings might be prevented. This, I am 
pleased to say, gave entire satisfaction. 

On completing the necessary preparations for the reception 


of the seeds, I took a length of plaster lath an inch or two 


less than the width of the frame, and by depressing the edge 
of the lath into the soil, marked off the entire length of the 
coldframe into six-inch sections. 

In the next operation, each section was mounded up with 
broad side of lath into even semi-circular mounds, keeping 
the ditch or valley between each individual seed bed fairly 
deep, to allow for settling of mound when watering seeds 
later. 

Next, the seeds were sown—care being taken to keep them 
well on the mound—and covering when necessary with extra 
soil from a bucket. From then on the beds were kept moist 
in the usual way, but immediately germination took place 
and the cotyledons were well above the soil, a sprinkling of 
fine dry sand was applied to the surface soil to absorb any 
superfluous moisture round stems of seedlings, and overhead 
sprinkling discontinued. 





Now my “‘irrigating system’’ came into action. Using a | 



































small spout watering-can, each little ditch received a liberal 


supply of water on days that were mild and warm, when free 


ventilation was possible. The beds being but six inches wide, 
the water had but three inches either side to travel beneath 
the soil in order to reach the roots of all seedlings. During 
intermittent periods of cold, bleak weather, watering was 


| greatly reduced to prevent an excess of humidity in the closed 


frame. 

Even though some of the seeds were sown rather thickly; 
owing to lack of space, and the annual bedding seedlings came 
up in close crops, there was no dampening off whatsoever. 
This mode of watering also encouraged a good network of 
sturdy roots. 


| Anderson, Ind. 


—William J. Waterson. 


Diapensia Lapponica 





IAPENSIA LAPPONICA is a dwarf, sturdy alpine ever- | 


green-tufted herb, growing from one to two inches high, 
in dense, rounded tufts, having narrow closely packed leaves, 
which are linear-spathulate, leathery, with sub-revolute edges. 
The flowers are pure white and appear in July and August. 
They are about one-half inch across and salver shaped. 

The plant is rather difficult to establish in cultivation and 
hence is rarely seen, even in the best collections of alpines, 
although it is well worth the little extra care needed to grow 
it successfully. It may be grown on fully exposed spots in the 
rock garden, in deep sandy or stony peat, which must be kept 
well moistened during the Summer, and needs to be slightly 
shaded from the hot sun in July and August. It can be propa- 
gated by careful division of well established tufts in Septem- 


ber. This little alpine is a native of Norway, Lapland and | 


Arctic America. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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For a blue and gold border in 
early Spring 


Anchusa Myosotidiflora 


Sprays of forget-me-not flowers 
with deep green, heart-shaped 
leaves. 


Doronicum Clusii 


Golden yellow daisies and shining, 
bright green foliage. 


Large, field grown clumps 
of both the above 
$5 a dozen $35 for 100 


AMY HORE 


Grower of hardy perennial plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 








DIOLAS 


Each Per 12 
Jersey Gem ......... $.25 $2.00 
Jersey Gem, alba .... .35 3.50 
Jersey Gem, yellow .. .50 5.00 
Sutton’s Apricot ..... 35 3.50 
jJereey Belle ......... 60 6.00 


Similar to Jersey Gem, lighter color 
These plants from 2%-inch pots 
Send for Catalogue 


MONADNOCK NURSERY 
Keene N. H. 











Heavenly Blue Morning 
Glory Seeds 


25c per packet, 5 for $1.00 
Alpine Plants for the Rock Garden 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 





PORT-ROSE} 


Heavenly Blue Morning Glory Seed 

True early blooming sort. Bloom in 

our garden from July 21 until frost. 
Packets 25c, 35c, and 50c 


PORT-ROSE GARDEN 
404 West Stephenson Street, Freeport, Ill. 





HARDY PHLOX 
Can Be Shipped and Planted Early 


We have 25 choice varieties of the tall, late- 
flowering Phlox; also the dwarf, early-flower- 
ing kinds for the rock garden. 


Ask for Our Catalogue 
GRAY & COLE, ward Hill, Mass. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


10 different labeled plants, all choice, 
large, incurved varieties; fine collection, 
$1.00. 7 labeled plants, Extra Exhibition 
varieties, $1.00. 12 plants, New Hardy 
Chrysanthemums, something fine in style 
and color; choice collection, $1.00. 

Culture leaflet with order. 


“THE GARDENS” 
238 E. Boundary Avenue York, Pa. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
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‘Gladiolus Bulbs 


At special low price per 100 deliv- 
ered, 25 or 50 at same rate. 
Size 134” up 3” to 14” 





Alice Tiplady 

Fine Orange $2.00 $1.50 
Crimson Glow 

Best red grown 3.00 2.50 
E. J. Shayler 

Violet rose 2.50 2.00 
Herada 

Pure mauve 2.50 2.00 
Joe Coleman 

Rich red 3.00 2.50 
L. M. Foch 

Light lavender 2.50 2.00 
Pink Wonder 

LaFrance pink 3.00 2.50 
Extra fine mixture of 

ten named varieties 2.50 2.00 


Order now, only few thousand at 
these prices. 


J. A. EDMAN 


276 East Main St., Orange, Mass. 


PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
“America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises." 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V. P. & Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 














Exhibition Gladiolus and Delphiniums 


Our Glads are chiefly the best of the im- 
ported varieties and our Delph seed is 
from the best of the England growers. 
Sixteen named varieties to choose from. 


Write for Descriptive Lists 


T. E. BARBER and SONS 
GRAND FORKS, W. D. 





e 


Kalbe MUSES 


1200 Uatielies 


From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 
midseason and late — IRIS for every pur- 
pose. Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


.- $1.00 
75 


Box B 





12 Longfellow—brilliant pink 
12 Los Angeles—shrimp pink 


12 Nashoba—glistening ox-blood 
red 2.50 


GEO. L. RICE, Fitchburg, Mass. 


ee 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 





FORCING 
Gladiolus Bulbs Now Ready 


ALICE TIPLADY, orange $15 per 1,000 
LAVENDER BEAUTY 15 per 1,000 
ETHELYN, golden yellow 20 per 1,000 


BEATRICE GARDENS 


DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 
of Distinction. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LIST OF 


PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS 
now ready. 


630 S. Main St., SHARON, MASS. 





HORTICULTURE 
The Best Vegetable Varieties 


| 
— over ten years the Massachusetts Agricultural College | 


has maintained a trial ground at the Waltham Field Station 
where hundreds of varieties of vegetables have been tested for 
their merits. There are one or more varieties of all vegetables 


that might be called standard varieties. The demand for this | 


variety or varieties is usually much greater than for all the 


others. The care used in the production of the seeds of these | 


‘standard varieties’ is usually proportionately greater. Most 
of the varieties on the following recommended list are the 
standard varieties. 

Asparagus—Mary Washington seems to be the leading 
variety the country over and large one-year roots of the vari- 
ety are recommended. 


Beans—Bountiful is still the leading green bean for market, | 


but for quality the old Burpee Stringless Green Pod is hard to 
beat. 

Sure Crop Wax has practically displaced Wardwell’s Kid- 
ney wax and it certainly is a wonderful bean. 

Pole beans are coming into favor more than ever. Kentucky 
Wonder is still the old standby but persons of exacting taste 
prefer the Italian Pole. 

French Horticultural is the standard shell bean, and many 
also find it excellent for baked beans. 

Beets—Crosby’s Egyptian and Early Wonder are practi- 
cally the same and are standard for Massachusetts. Do not 
plant too early for the late crop; August Ist is best under 
good conditions. 

Cabbage—Golden Acre is the best variety for the early 
crop. For mid-season planting Copenhagen Market is good 
although it has a tendency to split badly if left too long. In 
the home garden plant Golden Acre for all crops except for 
storage; its quality is excellent. For those who desire the flat 
head type for Summer and early Fall, the Succession is good. 
For a late flat head variety, the Stone Mason is recommended. 
The standard late variety is, of course, the old Danish Ball 
Head, and the Penn State Ball Head is a superior strain of this. 
Danish Round Head, a short stemmed, hard headed variety 
similar to Ball Head but with head slightly flattened, is also 
good for the late crop. The home gardener should try some 
Savoy, the crinkly leaved, nutty flavored type. It is a good 
keeper, of excellent quality, and is superior for salads as well 
as cooking. 

Carrots—Chantenay is the standard early carrot for bunch- 
ing throughout the season. Danvers Half Long and Hutchin- 
son are standard for the late crop and for storage. 

Cauliflower—Snowball is undoubtedly the best and most 
popular variety. 

Celery—For early celery the Golden Plume or Wonderful 
is recommended. Easy Blanching is recommended for early 
Fall harvest, and Giant Pascal is the best for late Fall market 
and Winter storage. 

Corn—Golden Sunshine is now the standard early yellow 
corn. It is a week to ten days earlier than the average Golden 
Bantam, the ear is much larger and of just about as good 
quality. 

Golden Gem is a few days earlier than Golden Sunshine 
but the ear is so small that it does not pay to plant in 
quantity. 

Peas—There are so many good varieties of peas that it is 
difficult to make a short list of the best. Gradus is undoubtedly 
the standard early wrinkled pea. World’s Record, Thomas 
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Many Gardeners 


have tried a bag in compari- 
son with their pet formulas. 


The results have led them to 
re-order. 


Why not make 
your trial 
NOW ! 


Write for 
information 
and price. 


HS 





Independent 
Mfg. Co. 


3890 Cedar St. 
Phila., Pa. 


URE 














LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth, Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in, 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in, 6-in. 

-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light —- Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile, 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND. 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetabie Gardens. Light—-Clean—Naturalistic 

Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c¢ for sample order. 
CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





THE CLIPPER The Mower 


that will cut 
all the weeds in your lawn. 
The Clipper does not touch 
the grass until it cuts 






it. You can cut tall 
grass and weeds be- 
tween rows and un- 
der shrub fences. If 
your dealer does not 
handle write us for 
circulars and prices. 


Clipper Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. H, Dixon, Ill. 





Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 





6 for $5.-Special Spring Bargain 


WHY PAY MORF? ORDER NOW! 





EVERYTHING for Wild Birds. Catalogue Free 
WINTHwOP PACKARD 
1436 Washingtou Street, Canton, Mass. 








Laxton, and Early Morn are similar to Gradus and are all | 


popular varieties. Blue Bantam is an early variety that is a 


= 


IRIS DELPHINIUMS GLADIOLUS 


Will brighten your gardens more than six months of the year and remain a 
pleasant memory till they come again. For $5.00 I will send .15 Iris, 12 Delphin- 
iums, 25 Gladiolus. Iris and Glads all choice named varieties, but not labeled. 








| 100 Iris, at least 27 varieties, not labeled, $5.00. Delphinium seed from selected 
| blooms, large pkt., 50c. If none of the above appeals, may I send my catalogue, 


hoping that I may have something that will. 
GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Tel. 1171 


KUNDERD 
ramous GLADIOLI 


FAMOUS 


64 New Beauties 
for 1931 


Tue finest Gladioli in the world 
are introduced by Kunderd. To 
get his true, named varieties, send 
for his 1931 Free Gladiolus Book 





listing more than six hundred 
kinds and showing 52 prize beau 
ties in natural colors. Kunderd 
bulbs are hand planted, hand dug. 
and hand selected. They produce 
finest blooms and biggest spikes. 
You get them direct from the 
farms producing the foremost 
Gladioli in the world. 





A. E. KUNDEED 

243 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your Free Gladiolus 

Book. 

Name 





8t. or R. F. D.__ 





City — 








CLASSIFIED 





MAMMOTH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Dozen roots, two pips each, $1.10 
One hundred roots, $7.50. Postpaid 


Mrs. S. E. BAILEY, Swampscott, Mass. 





Wanted: A married man on an estate near 
Providence. Must be experienced in flower 
and vegetable gardens, and have some 
greenhouse work. M. L. J., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





TWENTY-FIVE % DISCOUNT off 
the list. Send for it. The Best for the 
Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 
24, Mass. 





Garden Books, Old and New, compiled by 
Mary Evans. Published by The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.00. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








The former secretary to the director of 
the Harvard Botanic Garden desires a 
position which calls for a thoroughly 
trained man who is familiar with plant 
names. The best of references. Address 
$2, Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ 300 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position, private or com- 
mercial. Thoroughly experienced in all 
greenhouse work, nursery, landscape work, 
care and development of a private estate. 
Reliable man, capable of taking charge 
and handle men. Single, 30. New England 
preferred. Ke., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Field work with executive responsibility in 
horticultural organization wanted by uni- 
versity graduate. Successful writer and 
speaker; free to travel; drives own car; 
accustomed to country living; varied prac- 
tical experience. Address C. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Secretary: A woman, would like a posi- 
tion with a landscape architect, architect, 
or someone particularly interested in gar- 
dens or horticulture. In or near Boston. 
Seven years’ experience as secretary to a 
landscape architect. Unusual references. 
B. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener’s assistant, single, wants outside 
or greenhouse work. Has had Agricultural 
College extension course, and some experi- 
ence in budding and grafting. Address 
D. C., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Assistant gardener wants work on estate. 
Experienced in tree repair work, grafting, 
pruning, trimming, care of lawns and 
shrubs. Married, one child. Good refer- 
ences. C. E. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener, greenhouse man, Scotch, 365, 
skilled in estate up-keep, plants, shrubs, 
landscape, etc. Honest, dependable. Go 


anywhere. Al references. Moderate pay. 
X. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,” Horti- 
cultural Halli, Boston. 





Gardener wants position. Private estate. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outside 
work. Well qualified. Best of references. 
Married, one child. H. J., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Superintendent or head gardener, experi- 
enced in all greenhouse and outside work. 
Best of references. S. H., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’ Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, single, 30 years of age, experi- 
enced in floriculture and outside work. 
Suburbs of Philadelphia preferred. F. J., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 





Gardener’s assistant, greenhouse and out- 
side upkeep on private estate. Age 20. 
Protestant. References. L. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, graduate landscape archi- 
tect, would like opportunity to take charge 
of office for landscape architect or nursery 
firm; 12 years’ practical business experi- 
ence; also field and drafting work. Mod- 
erate salary, eastern, middle western or 
southern location. M. C. M., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


favorite with many. For a tall pea there is little choice between 
Alderman and Telephone. These two require support. 

Peppers—For early peppers Harris’ Earliest is good. For 
the main crop, Sweet Mountain, Ruby King, Worldbeater, 
and Neapolitan are all recommended. For a hot pepper, 
Squash is standard. Many strains of Squash Peppers today are 
mild and sweet, so care must be used in obtaining seed. A test 
that is usually correct is to sniff the seed. If you sneeze it is a 
hot strain. 

Radish—Scarlet Globe is standard for a round red radish 
and White Icicle is a superior long white. 

Spinach—For Spring and Fall the Round Thick Leaf is 
recommended. For Summer, King of Denmark and Princess 
Juliana stand the hot weather quite well. The Virginia Savoy 
is recommended for the Fall crop. 

Squash—Straightneck has now displaced the Crookneck as 
a Summer squash. For Winter, Delicious is excellent in quality 
but low in yield. Blue Hubbard is standard for most of Mas- 
sachusetts because of its good quality and heavy yield. The 
turban varieties, Bay State and Essex Hybrid, are still grown 
extensively for the Fall crop in some sections of the state. 

Tomatoes—Strains of Bonny Best are obtainable now 
which are as early as Earliana and far superior in quality. 
Marglobe is well worth a trial by any grower who is interested 
in a crop maturing two weeks later than Bonny Best. For the 
late crop, Stone is still the standard. 

Cucumbers—Davis Perfect still remains the standard. 

Lettuce—Black Seed Tennis Ball and White Boston are 
good for sowing at any time. The New York (Iceberg type) 
continues in favor, especially for the early transplanted crop. 

Muskmelons—Only skillful growers can produce a satis- 
factory crop of melons in Massachusetts. Bender’s Surprise, 
Golden Champlain, and Hearts of Gold are recommended. 

Onions—Danvers Yellow Globe for seeding, Prizetaker to 
grow from plants, and Japanese sets are recommended. 

Parsnips—Hollow Crown is the standard. 


The Yellow Jassamine 


N interesting subject for northern greenhouses is found 1n 
the Carolina yellow jassamine, botanically Gelsemium 
sempervirens, and not really a jassamine at all, although this 
is of small moment to the gardener seeking something with 
which to brighten his Winter greenhouse. 

In late January a plant of the yellow jassamine in the 
greenhouses here bloomed freely, delighting all with its deli- 
ciously-scented primrose-yellow flowers, each funnel-form, 
about one and one-half inches in length and a little more 
than this across the corolla, which is rather deeply five-cleft. 

This plant is readily propagated by means of cuttings of 
the young growth inserted in a propagating case containing 
clean sharp sand. It is especially valuable for culture in hang- 
ing baskets or for training to the back wall of a cool green- 
house. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Young lady, 22 years of age desires posi- 
tion in flower shop, greenhouse, or on pri- 
vate estate. Experience for five summers 
on private estate, also greenhouse and 
floral arrangement. Studied landscape gar- 
dening at Massachusetts Agricultural Ool- 
lege. Excellent references. RB. V. E,, 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, graduate of School of Hor. 
ticulture, Ambler, Pa. seeks a position as 
gardener or greenhouse manager on small 
estate. One year experience growing cut 
flowers under glass and designing and 
planting perennial garden of private estate. 
References. Please state particulars. E. X., 
Care of ‘‘Horticulture,”’ Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or head gardener. Single, 
38. Experienced in greenhouse, landscape 
gardening of any type and general super- 
vision of private estate. Desires permanent 
position where ability and character are 
appreciated. A-1 reference from the last 
place. F. F. P., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, American, wants job. 
Several years’ experience in greenhouse 
work, in rose houses, in the University 
greenhouses Durham, N. H., in Port 
Chester, N. Y., and has studied in Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. Specialty 
soees. Robert H. Macfarlane, Durham, 





Gardener desires position, private or com- 
mercial. Thoroughly experienced im green- 
house work, landscape, perennials, care 
and development of a private estate, good 
propagator. Reliable, capable of handling 
men. = 30 years. New England pre- 
ferred. . O., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener, experienced in all greenhouse 
and outside work. Single, 26 years of age. 
Best of references. J. G., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





YOUNG WOMAN 


Capable stenographer and office assistant 
would like position in the office of nursery- 
man or florist, or in other related work. 
Has had fine experience in such work. 
Address Km., Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or Head Gardener on pri- 
vate estate. English and American train- 
ing. Thoroughly experienced in greenhouse, 
flowers and vegetables. Death of employer 
reason for present change. Best of refer- 
ences. C. G. R., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 








lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





ALPINES 


Our Catalog, with Supplement, lists 
Haberlea, Phlox Adsurgens, 


Campanula Piperi & Raineri 
32 Var. Saxifraga, 22 Var. and Species 
Viola, 21 Var. Sempervivum. 

FREE Upon Request 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 


Maplewood, Oregon 








